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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASCENSION 


AFTER THE ASCENSION 


BY THE REV. W. MCMULLIN, S.J. 


“But these things I have told you that when the hour shall come you may 
remember that I told you.”—St. John, 16, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Jesus Christ had come and gone. His work on earth accom- 
plished and yet to begin. After the Ascension the breaking of a new 
po een not a day of glory as the disciples had dreamed. The day of 
the Cross. 


The death of old ideas and the birth of a new spirit—the spirit of the 
Crucified. The gradual understanding of Christ crucified as the way of 
life. This to be their message to the world—the Cross the sign of salva- 
tion, the sign of our incorporation with Christ in the divine world plan. 


Christ redeemed man by becoming man; man is redeemed by becoming 
Christ and this only in the fire of suffering. A strange lesson but divine— 
through the shadow of the Cross to the glory of Olivet. 


Jesus Christ had come, had lived His life on earth, had suf- 
fered and died on the Cross, had risen from the tomb, had been 
raised up from the earth to sit on the right Hand of the Ma- 
jesty on High. His work on earth was finished—“It is con- | 
summated’’—and it had now to begin; victory over the world 
and sin and death was won and the conflict had still to come. 


In the mysterious designs of God what had been accomplished 
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in the real Body of Christ was to be renewed through all the 
centuries in the Church, His mystical body, and in every member 
of that mystical body. Jesus Christ had redeemed us by indenti- 
fying Himself with our race and we are redeemed only by iden- 
tifying ourselves with Him. 

After the Ascension the disciples went back to Jerusalem with- 
out the Lord. They were left with the remembrance of His words 
and deeds and with the promise of the Paraclete. The time of 
sight was passed, and the long road of faith was opening. What 
had they to expect? What did the Holy City towards which 
their feet were turned hold for them now that He walks no 
longer with them? What did the future hold for them? 

Like all their fellows they had looked to the Master they loved 
as the conquering Messiah, who should restore Israel to its 
ancient place of glory, and they had seen themselves greatly 
sharing in the new-born triumph, high in rank and honor among 
an exultant people because of their nearness to the Anointed of 
Jehovah. True, the Cross had been a sore scandal to their un- 
perceiving minds, and its shadow still lay across their path in 
spite of the marvel of the Resurrection and the added wonder 
of their last scene on Mt. Olivet but just accomplished. But still 
the Lord had risen—the Cross was but a momentary eclipse— 
had risen triumphant over the very powers of death and had 
ascended in glory to the Father. Their task was now to begin— 
the angels had reminded them: “Ye men of Galilee, why stand 
you looking up into heaven.” They had to go forth and preach 
to all the earth that Jesus Christ was the way of true life, and 
through Him alone could man come to God. 

The full meaning of this following of Jesus Christ had not yet 
broken the crusted prejudices of earlier days, but strange thoughts 
must have begun to stir in the minds of the disciples during those. 
days that followed the Ascension. As they meditated on their 
high commission to all the nations of the earth, with the Master’s 
command, “Go ye and teach all nations,” would come back the 
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mingled memory of those other words of His which we read in 
the Gospel of to-day, “they will put you out of the synagogues, 
yea and the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doth a service to God.” They prayed together in the 
upper room, and in their prayer the following of the Lord took 
on a new and sterner meaning, while slowly their simple minds 
conceived something of the realities which He had foretold. 
Other words of His would be recalled: “The disciple is not above 
the master, nor the servant above his lord. If anyone will come 
after me let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me. He that loveth his father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than me 
is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not up his cross and 
followeth me is not worthy of me.” And their souls were dis- 
turbed. 

Long cherished ideas die hard, and the minds of the disciples 
had from their traditions and their teachers, from their fellows 
and their surroundings, been always filled with dreams of earthly 
glory. Jesus Himself had labored to change their carnal imagin- 
ings, but even His warnings and rebukes had not penetrated their 
hearts nor shattered the idols of long years. And now the glory 
of these last days from the Resurrection to Olivet must have 
made summer in their hearts, chilled almost to death by the cloud 
of Calvary, so that bright hopes and visions of the new Israel 
rose anew. Was He not the Messiah of God? Nay, the very 
Son of God? Had not His power been manifested over the 
world seen and unseen—even over death itself? Were they not 
His chosen company, holding His commission—His ambassadors 
to the world—heralds of the great good tidings? All must be 
well; for what had they to fear? What power on earth could 
oppose them who were armed with the might of the Christ? 


They had only to go forth to triumph. <G) Pes 
And yet those other words, those hard avin the Lor&\, 
came thronging back and there was conflict wifhin them. He | 
- 
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had overcome the world, and the world was yet to be overcome; 
He had completed His work, and the work was still to begin. 
Sorrow, ignominy, separation from kin, war upon self, suffering 
and death! Strange that these should be the portion of the fol- 
lowers of a triumphant Lord. 

Slowly their eyes were opened and they began to understand. 
His kingdom was not of this world, and all the powers of this 
world would rise up to oppose it. He had indeed overcome the 
world, but they too had to overcome. The work of Redemption 
was complete in Him, but they had their part still to do. Man 
was redeemed and man had to take of his own free will, aided 
by the grace of Christ, the fruits of the Redemption. God would 
not compel His creatures; all was offered to man through the 
Man Christ, and man must of his own free act choose Jesus 
Christ, follow Him, imitate Him, merit with Him who had 
merited all, overcome with Him by suffering with Him, and thus 
participating by his solidarity with Christ in the Divine plan of 
Atonement, come to participate also in the triumph of His king- 
dom. 

In this new vision their task now rose before them—a task 
that the nature shrank from as our poor flesh must shrink from 
pain. Their path lay in the shadow of the Cross, but beyond 
shone the light and the glory of Olivet. Meanwhile they were 
instant in prayer, remembering all he had told them and waiting 
for the promised strength of the Paraclete. 

How were they, a poor handful of ignorant men, to face the 
scorn and hatred and persecution of their own people; how pre- 
vail against the majesty of mighty Rome? How draw a world 
that sought only comfort and pleasure to this new way of sac- 
rifice and suffering? As well might they try to move the very 
earth itself from its secular position in the ordered universe as 
to turn men’s minds and hearts from the paths of pleasure to 
the ignominy of the Cross. But the impossible was His to ac- 
complish through them. They had faith in Him, their eyes had 
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been enlightened, and though fear might grip their limbs, in 
their hearts was His peace which no man henceforth could take 
from them. 

A new spirit was born into the world in those days that fol- 
lowed the Ascension of the Lord. Sacrifice of their own hopes 
and dreams—of all worldly ties—of all that to nature is most 
dear—sorrow, suffering, reproaches, persecution, death—this 
was to be their life and their teaching, because they were to fol- 
low Him. None but He could have asked so much, for none 
other could have given man strength to endure. Life had been 
clothed in new garments, and human pain and sorrow were now 
a robe of glory, for the Lord had worn them. A few short days 
and with the strength of the Holy Spirit they would go forth 
and preach to an astonished and hostile world the strange but 
Divine doctrine of the Crucified. — 

It is these men strong now in their understanding of the Cross 
that we see in the Acts of the Apostles going from “the presence 
of the council rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
reproach for the name of Jesus.” Scorn, reproach, stripes, im- 
prisonment, death—the tale of St. Paul’s sufferings is but a type 
of what all those ambassadors of Jesus Christ had to endure. 
“We suffer persecution but are not forsaken; we are cast down, 
but we perish not; always bearing about in our body the morti- 
fication of Jesus that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest 
in our bodies. For we who live are always delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake; that the life of Jesus may be made manifest in 
our mortal bodies.” The hour of which Jesus had spoken had 
indeed come and come swiftly; but they understood now when 
they recalled how He had foretold it, and they knew that through 
many tribulations, through apparent failure and defeat they were 
walking His way—the way of the Cross—the only way to the 
glory of the Kingdom of God. And this was their message to 
the world. “For unto this your are called,” writes St. Peter in 
his first Epistle, “because Christ also suffered for us, leaving 
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you an example that you should follow his steps.” St. Paul 
preaches the same to his converts; unceasingly in his own ar- 
resting language he bids them imitate Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, put on Christ, become Christ, glory in nought but the 
Cross of Christ—‘‘but God forbid that I should glory save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Cross is for all ages to be the sign of salvation, for Jesus 
is the way of life. Pain and sorrow and suffering—these are no 
longer the inevitable grim companions of our essentially imper- 
fect nature; they are no longer merely a punishment inflicted by 
an outraged God; they are in very truth garments of glory be- 
cause they make us like to our crucified Lord. Nay, more—St. 
Paul takes us deeper into the understanding of the mystery of 
the Cross; we are to look on suffering not merely as punishment, 
nor merely as the imitation of Christ; we must learn that by the 
Cross we are in Christ—we are Christ—we effect in our own 
degree Christ’s work, filling up “what is wanting in the suffer- 
ings of Christ.” The Cross then that the Apostles preached is 
not mere suffering, but suffering sanctified and dignified by the 
touch of Christ. It is suffering offered to us by Christ, that as 
one with Him we may suffer with and atone with Him. 

At the Ascension Christ’s work on earth was accomplished, 
and it had yet to begin; Jesus Christ had overcome the world, 
and the world was still to be overcome. He had redeemed man 
by becoming man, and man is redeemed only by becoming Christ. 
And man is identified with Christ only in the fire of suffering 
endured for Christ. Faith in Christ, suffering with Christ, love 
of Christ—that is the great revelation, and it brings the joy and 
the peace of Christ of God, for He is our God. 

That is the lesson the disciples learned in the days that fol- 
lowed the Ascension—a lesson strange to earthly ears, but a 
Divine lesson. It is the lesson we must learn. Life in the shadow 
of the Cross, and the glory of Olivet beyond. 
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PENTECOST 


THE THIRD PERSON OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“If I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send 
him to you.”—St. John, xvi, 7. 
SYNOPSIS —1. The Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father and the Son. 


(a) The Church fought strenuously for the doctrine that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from Father and Son. 


(b) Because, like all revealed truths, this one too, has a bearing 
upon sanctification and salvation. 

2. The bearing of this dogma on the Christian life. 

(a) Man is made to know and love Ged supernaturally. This makes 
necessary a knowledge of God’s Being, 1. e., of the Trinity. 


(b) Without the dogma of the “Filioque” the whole doctrine of the 
Trinity crumbles, and we have not God as He has revealed Himself; 
resulting in injury to Christian life and devotion. 


(c) The divine life and activities of self-knowledge and self-love, 
resulting in the Processions of the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


3. How this dogma affects us. 
(a) We are to share in the divine life of the Three-in-One. 


(b) It is by the Holy Ghost, the love of Father and Son, that we 
love God, and in Him and by Him God loves us. isla 


= Sad ame 2 


I. Ture Hoty Guost PROCEEDING FROM FATHER AND SON 






It is doubtless known to you, dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, 
yet it may not be unnecessary to recall to your minds that for 
many centuries the Holy Catholic Church had to fight, and fight 
very strenuously for the great Catholic truth that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; not from the Father only, 
or from the Son only, but from both together; from the Father 
and the Son as from one source or principle. 

There were many who came to deny that truth in course of 
time; that is, this error grew up in time against the traditional 
truth contained in the Apostolic Deposit of Faith. Most of the 
Eastern Church separated from Catholic unity on that point of 
doctrine. To emphasize the truth, to place on record for all time 
beyond dispute that it is a dogma contained in the original body 
of truths handed down from Jesus Christ and the Apostles, the 
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Church put into the Creed that we sing on Sundays at High 
Mass those words “Qui ex Patre Filioque procedit’”—“Who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” 


Now why did the Church combat so long and with such deter- 
mination for that particular truth? Of course truth is always to 
be loved for its own sake; because truth is a reflection of one of 
God’s attributes. But some truths are very abstract; they have 
little or no bearing upon life. It might seem, perhaps, that this 
truth of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son together, as from one source, is a very abstract, as indeed 
it is a profoundly mysterious truth. Yet surely there must be 
something in it that is important for the spiritual life of her 
children, something beyond the general importance of making 
sure of getting truth, as the Church has put this truth in a Creed 
publicly recited, and has thus made known her desire and inten- 
tion that all shall know and profess it. Why, then, does she con- 
sider it of such supreme importance for us to confess that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, and not from 
the Father only? 


The answer is, first, of course, that it is a truth revealed by 
God; and therefore to be held to and confessed as a Christian 
duty; but also because, like all revealed truth, it has a practical 
purpose; that purpose being the sanctification and salvation of 
our souls. 


“Man liveth not by bread alone,” says our Divine Lord, “but 
by every word of God” (St. Luke, iv, 4). Yes: every word 
that God has condescended to speak, every truth He has vouch- 
safed to reveal, is for the sanctification and salvation of souls. 


And this great truth, that the Holy Ghost, the third Person 
of the Adorable Trinity, proceeds from both the Father and the 
Son, this truth taught by Holy Scripture and the Church is 
equally with others for the sanctification and salvation of our 
souls. 
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Il. THE BEARING oF THIs DoGMA ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


How? I will try to tell you in as few words as possible. 


Man is made for God: his true happiness consists in the 
knowledge and love of God, his Maker, Father and Friend. 


” 


“This is eternal life,” says our blessed Lord, “that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent” (St. John, xvii, 3). Our bliss in Heaven will be to know 
_ God as He is; to love Him without let or hindrance or any im- 
perfection. To reach this we must know and love Him here on 
earth as well as we can; as well as He has made possible for us 
by means of the holy religion which He has given us. We could 
not learn to know Him, and therefore we could not learn to love 
Him, if He had not revealed to us something of His Nature, 
something of what He really is. And that something must be 
something beyond what our own reason can discover by con- . 
templating His works; for creation will not give us the super- 
natural knowledge of God that is needed to reach eternal life, to 
come to the wholly supernatural knowledge that we shall have 
in the Beatific Vision. God has done this for us: He has taught 
us the vast and wonderful mystery of His very Nature and Be- 
ing, that He is Three-in-One, a Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. 


Now the truth that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son is an essential element in the whole doctrine of the 
Adorable Three-in-One. Take away that truth of the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from Father and Son together, and the 
whole doctrine of the Blessed Trinity crumbles; the tri-unity is 
destroyed, the threefold Personality made impossible. So, if we 
do not believe rightly about the procession of the Holy Ghost, if 
we have wrong notions about that, we are not worshipping the 
right God; we are making an image of our own that does not 
represent God as He has made Himself known to us. I do not 
say that anyone who is ignorant, or anyone who is in good faith, 
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like we may suppose are the millions who belong to the so-called 
Greek Orthodox Church, do not worship the true God; what I 
mean is that a conscious denial of the known truth on this mat- 
ter must result in a man’s figuring to himself a different present- 
ment of the God of Heaven and earth from that authentic pre- 
sentment contained in the Catholic doctrine of the Blessed Trin- 
ity as God Himself has made it known. Hence one reason of 
the importance, and the practical importance, of this truth. 


And there is another reason connected with the one I have just 


given. It is that Christian spiritual life must inevitably languish 
and fail if the doctrines about God’s Life and Being are not cor- 
rectly held and understood. Of how many might we probably 
say, if we could look into their souls and fully understand their 
state, that the reason why they are not higher in the spiritual life 
is that they have some very inadequate, incomplete notions of 
the Catholic doctrine of God. I am not now speaking of heretics, 
but of Catholics uninstructed or poorly instructed in the great 
doctrines of faith. This doctrine, then, which we are consider- 
ing, has its important bearing upon devotion and the spiritual life. 

God’s life, dear brethren, is a life of infinite richness and 
fruitfulness; a life of infinite activity. In human beings, the 
highest and noblest activities of life consist in knowledge and 
love. And Holy Scripture reveals to us that God’s Life is a Life 
of infinite knowledge and infinite love—knowledge of the su- 
preme and infinite truth, love of the supreme and infinite good- 
ness: in other words, knowledge of Himself and love of Himself, 
for He Himself is none other than Infinite Truth and Goodness, 
All-Truth and All-Goodness. 

Now this act of self-knowledge in God is an infinite act, an 
infinite knowledge, and in this act is begotten the Eternal Word 
of God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. He is the 
express image and likeness of the Father. So the Eternal Father 
sees in Him, His Divine Son, all the Divine truth, all the Divine 
beauty and goodness and holiness and perfection. And all this, 
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too, the Son sees in the Father. So there is, and must be, in 
Father and Son an eternal and infinite love for one another, for 
the Divine truth and beauty and goodness and holiness and per- 
fection that each is, and that each contemplates in the other. 
And that love is a mutual love; the love of Father and Son, who 
are one in essence, goes forth as one eternal love proceeding 
from Both, and is none other than the Holy Ghost, the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. He, the Holy Spirit, is the Bond 
of Love between the Father and the Son, the outpoured love of 
Both, that love which is the eternal bliss and joy and contentment 
of God the Three-in-One. So, dear Brethren, to deny what God 
Himself has taught us in this matter is to destroy, as I said be- 
fore, the true doctrine of the Trinity, to deface the marvellous 
picture of the life or love given to us in God’s revelation of Him- 
self; to take away from Christian life and Christian thought the 
wondrous vision of the Holy Ghost as the outbreathing of love 
from the locked embrace of Father and Son. 


III. How Tuis Docma Arrects Us 


But still some may be saying, “How does this affect my life 
and my religion? How does the knowledge of it affect my sanc- 
tification and salvation?” 

Brethren, we are made to share in this marvellous life of Di- 
vine love that God lives; to share in the torrents of delight that 
are wrought in the Blessed Trinity by that mutual love of Father 
and Son which issues in the Person of the Holy Spirit. More- 
over, as God knows Himself in His Son, and loves Himself in 
the Holy Spirit, so we are to know God in His Son and love 
Him in and by His Holy Spirit. So the mystery of the Holy 
Spirit intimately concerns us, for it is by Him acting as God’s 
love sent forth into our own souls that our lives are assimilated, 
by grace, to the life of God Himself. And will not the thought, 
if we meditate upon it, of that blissful life of God, and the 
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thought that we are to be lifted up to share it—will not these 
thoughts make all earthly joy, all earthly love, and especially all 
unworthy sinful delight seem what they are—flimsy, transitory 
or worthless; dust and ashes in comparison with Divine joys? 

Thinking of the great truth that we have been considering to- 
day, shall we not more earnestly desire and more zealously work 
for our great unspeakable reward in the Bosom of the adorable 
Three-in-One? Shall we not value more and more the great 
Pentecostal gift that is ours—the gift by God of His own Holy 
Spirit—when we reflect that He, the Holy Ghost, is given to us 
to be the Bond of Love between us and God, as He is the Bond 
of Love between the Father and the Son from both of whom 
He proceeds, so that it is by and in Him that we love God, as it 
is by and in Him that God loves us? 

These marvels we could not rightly know without the great 
Christian dogma of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
Father and Son together. Knowing this great truth by Divine 
Revelation let us meditate upon it, especially at this holy time of 
Pentecost. It will be to us a source of sanctity; it will increase 
the fire of Divine love within us; it will lift us nearer to that 
fount of love and sanctity and blissful delight that is in the 
Blessed Trinity, till the day when we shall be caught up to 
God’s Bosom to love Him, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, forever. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


REVELATION AND FAITH 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE, B.A. 


“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judgments and how unsearchable His ways!” 
—Rom., xi. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery; it ts above our 
understanding though not contrary to it. 
2. It comes to us solely by revelation, as do the other Catholic doctrines. 
Therefore faith is necessary in order to believe it. 


3. Faith is a virtue given by grace. God gives sufficient grace to all men; 
but only those believe who freely cooperate with the grace of faith. 
This grace is God’s witness to His own existence and must be cultivated 
and cherished. 


The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is the foundation of all 
Christian doctrines. It tells us all we can know in this life of the 
nature of God, to know and to serve whom is the end for which 
we are created, and in whom alone we can find the happiness 
which we all desire and need. It throws light upon the other 
truths of religion, enabling us as it does to recognize and in 
some degree to understand their true relation to one another and 
their harmony with what is made known to us of the inner life 
of God. From it we learn to look up to the Eternal Father, who 
has created all things by the Word; to the same Divine Word, 
who has redeemed His creatures from sin by the Cross; and to 
the Holy Ghost who joins the Father with the Son in the unity 
of the Divine nature, and unites God’s people with Him in the 
same bonds of supernatural love. Thus we learn the perfection 
of the being of God in which unity and diversity are combined, 
and to- look forward to the time when even we, fallen as we are, 
may become partakers in the joy of that infinite perfection. We 
learn, in a word, that what God does is the consequence of what 
He is: that the mysteries of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost 
are based upon the eternal being of the three Persons in one 
Divine nature. 
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We must remember that this great truth is itself a mystery; 
that is, that it is beyond our understanding. How, indeed, 
should minds like ours contain what is infinitely greater than 
themselves? It is not too much to say that we might be reason- 
ably sure that any explanation of God’s nature which we could 
adequately comprehend must necessarily be untrue. But though 
beyond our power to understand, the doctrine of the Trinity is 
not contrary to our reason. When St. Patrick illustrated it by 
showing the Irish pagans the three-leaved shamrock, he showed 
quite accurately that the two ideas of unity and diversity are 
not incompatible; so does the Catechism when it compares with 
the unity of the Holy Trinity the unity in every human being 
of the three powers of memory, understanding and will; so does 
the familiar example of length, breadth and height existing as 
one in every material thing. It is not that the Blessed Trinity 
is precisely like any created thing, which of course it could not 
be; but that the idea of three in one is not impossible for our 
minds, or even entirely strange to them. Yet, when all is said, 
the mystery remains; what we know of God, the infinite, eternal 
and perfect Being, only shows us how much there is which, here 
at least, we cannot know. Infinity, eternity and perfection are 
each more than our minds can hold: though we can see, plainly 
enough, that they do and must exist, we cannot even imagine all 
that they are. “A man’s reach,” a modern poet has truly said, 
“must exceed his grasp.” 

There is therefore only one way in which this truth—like the 
other great truths of the Faith—could have become known to us. 
That is the way of Revelation. No one had discovered it—for 
no one has “seen God at any time”; discovery is only attained 
through the senses, but “God is a Spirit,” and therefore beyond 
the reach of the senses. No one has guessed it, or inferred it 
from human experience. Pagans and philosophers have im- 
agined a variety of Gods, or one God with a variety of powers, 
or one supreme being from whom proceeded a number of in- 
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ferior beings. “But the true being of God, the three co-equal 
Persons in the unity of the Divine nature, was “declared” to man 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, who alone had seen and knew that 
which He revealed. 

Trinity Sunday therefore reminds us most forcibly of the 
foundation upon which our holy religion rests: since it brings to 
our memory a great and fundamental truth which has no visible 
representation or embodiment on earth, but belongs wholly to 
that spiritual world of which we can know only that which God 
has vouchsafed to tell us. It is by revelation and not by any 
natural power of our own that the Catholic Faith in its entirety 
is known to us. We know that it is true, because God, Who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived, has revealed it to His Church. 

Now nobody in his senses could refuse to believe that what 
God has revealed is certainly true. Yet there are those who re- 
fuse to believe in the Christian revelation. The reason is that 
they doubt or deny that God has in fact revealed the truth to us. 
They deny not the truth of God’s word, but that the word is 
really God’s. Whence, then, comes this difference between the 
believer and the unbeliever? As you know, it comes from the 
fact that the one has faith and the other has not. The act of 
faith is the response which God’s revelation of Himself calls for 
from us, and upon it depend the other supernatural virtues which 
are needed for our salvation. Those who have the virtue of 
faith can make the act, and can go on to hope and charity: but 
those who are without it cannot. 

But what precisely is Faith? On one side it is God’s free gift 
to man, enabling him to recognize the fact that God has spoken 
to the world, and to believe what God has said. On the other 
side it is man’s own act, freely cooperating with God’s grace. 
Thus when St. Peter made his great profession of faith in Christ, 
our Lord told him that “flesh and blood” had not revealed it to 
him, but the Father. That is, it was not the natural knowledge 
that he had of our Lord and which he shared with numbers who 
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refused to believe, but an inward and Divine illumination of the 
soul which gave him the certainty he so confidently expressed. 
On the other hand, our Lord said that he that believes not shall 
be condemned. But no one can rightly be condemned for any 
act that is not his own doing. Hence it follows that faith de- 
pends on ourselves as well as on God’s gift: like all other meri- 
torious acts it is the result of our free will cooperating with 
God’s grace. 

It is thus a very great mistake to think, as many people seem 
to do, that belief and unbelief are involuntary, and that we are 
therefore not responsible for our faith or want of faith. We 
are certainly as free to believe or not to believe as we are to do, 
or not to do, anything else. We must, it is true, have motives 
for believing, as we must for all our actions. Such motives are 
abundantly provided by what are called Christian evidences, 
which show us clearly that belief is reasonable, and that the ob- 
jections urged against it are quite inconclusive. But the positive 
reason for faith is not the evidence which clears away difficulties, 
but the word of God, which assures us of the truth. This inner 
voice of God, moreover, speaks indubitably to every one who 
hears the preaching of the Gospel: otherwise our Lord could not 
have pronounced the condemnation of all who believe not, since 
no one can believe without it. Even those to whom the Gospel 
is unknown have doubtless the grace offered them to believe the 
truth according to their opportunities of knowing it; for we know 
that God desires all men to be saved, whereas no one can be 
saved without faith. We cannot indeed say of any individual, 
whether Protestant or Pagan or mere unbeliever, that he falls 
under our Lord’s condemnation. No one but God can read men’s 
souls and say how far their unbelief is excused by ignorance or 
invincible prejudice. It is for God only to condemn, and not for 
us. What we are sure of is that God gives grace to all men, and 
that those who fail to profit by it do so by their own fault. It is 
no doubt to this inward pleading of God with souls that the 
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Catholic Church owes that strange fascination which all who 
come within her influence are conscious of, even though they 
resist it. ‘‘O that thy Creed were sound, thou Church of Rome,” 
wrote a great convert before he had shaken himself free from 
the inherited prejudice which still kept him amid the ranks of 
the Church’s enemies; and there are thousands at this moment 
whose feeling is accurately expressed by the words of Cardinal 
Newman’s verse. God’s universal call to faith is, in fact, His 
constant witness to Himself in a world that largely forgets and 
neglects Him—a witness far more potent than any argument or 
prophecy or miracle. 

Let us then be very grateful to God for the grace which has 
given us the supernatural certainty of faith. Above all let us 
take care to cultivate and cherish it. We must, as St. Paul said, 
“stir up the grace that is in us,” by prayer and obedience and by 
frequent acts of faith, if we are to profit by it to the full. Our 
faith has many enemies, both without and within. The world 
opposes the Faith by arguments or by persecution; it is indif- 
ferent to the precepts it enjoins; and within us there is the pride 
that hates to submit to authority and claims consideration for our 
own worthless opinions, and the sloth and cowardice that impel 
us to follow the “line of least resistance”—to do what is easy 
and pleasant and to yield to the influence of the evil examples 
that surround us. We must still “contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints.”” May we by God’s help be true to the 
truth revealed to us, so that the work that He has begun in us 
may be “perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ.” 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE EUCHARIST AND LIFE 


BY THE REV. J. B. O CONNOR, O.P. 


“Amen, amen, I say unto you, except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you.’—John, vi, 54. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Eucharist God’s greatest gift—but little appreciated. The 
cause. The physical life of man: its nourishment. The spiritual life of 
man: its nourishment. The Eucharist necessary for the soul’s destructive 
work and for its constructive work. 


In the “great supper” mentioned in the Gospel for this Sun- 
day, we can easily discern a figure of the Eucharist. Indeed it is 
because of its reference to the Blessed Sacrament that this Gospel 
has been assigned to the Sunday within the octave of Corpus 
Christi. Undoubtedly when our Divine Lord gathered His 
Apostles about Him in the upper chamber at Jerusalem He 
“made a great supper,” and more, He imparted to them that ate 
there the power of perpetuating that “great supper’’ till the end 
of time. And wisely so; for of all the Divine mercies showered 
upon His people, this was God’s greatest gift to the children of 
men. It was not merely the bestowal of a work of His creative 
power, but the gift of Himself in all His infinite perfection. 
Greater by far is the gift of God contained in this great Sacra- 
ment than the work of world-redemption; for the latter was 
merely a single work of God, while the Eucharist is the great 
God of Heaven and earth Himself! 

And yet, despite the infinite value of this supreme gift of God, 
how dull and half-hearted is man’s appreciation of it! Its sig- 
nificance has been explained to him, its immeasurable grandeur 
set forth, and its infinite value in the plan of his individual salva- 
tion kept steadfastly before his mind. And yet relatively few are 
those children of Holy Church who make even a reasonable 
effort to avail themselves of its infinite possibilities. It is a sad 
commentary upon our spirit of practical Catholicity that, while 
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we accept the divinely appointed end of human existence— 
eternal union with God—we but scantily avail ourselves of the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, one of the most efficient means to 
the attainment of that end. 

The trouble is that while in set and formal phrases, and on 
certain ceremonial occasions, we assert our belief in the existence 
of a spiritual world, a spiritual destiny for man’s immortal soul, 
and spiritual forces by which that destiny can alone be realized, 
we live for the most part as though it were all a dream, or a play, 
in nowise related to the actualities of life. Instead of sharpening 
and stimulating, through contact with the Blessed Sacrament, 
our realization of the spiritual life, thus rising above the miasmic 
vapors of a grossly materialistic world, we suffer ourselves to 
sink into them and be subjected to their guidance and control. 
Unconsciously we accept the ideals, if, indeed, it can be said to 
possess such things, of a world of materialism and sensuousness, 
its values and its standards of appreciation. And in such a world 
there is no place for the eternal and infinite realities of religion. 
What we can grasp with our ten fingers and cling to—that we 
understand, appreciate, covet and pursue. And guided by this 
mean standard of values we lose the things that are best in life, 
even from a purely human point of view. Viewed in a super- 
natural light the consequences are, of course, even more disas- 
trous. 

This is the trouble with many of us in regard to our under- 
standing, appreciation and use of the Blessed Sacrament. Be- 
cause its splendor is veiled, its power invisible, and its effects 
purely spiritual, like the men invited to the “great supper,” we 
make trivial and insincere excuses for our absence from the 
table of the Lord. The result? The Great Supper that was pre- 
pared for us is set aside in our pursuit of the trinkets and baubles 
of a money-chasing and pleasure-loving world. And so that 
which was intended for us becomes the possession of strangers, 
to our eternal sorrow. 
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We pride ourselves on being a practical people who gauge the 
success of all efforts by their concrete results. And yet by this 
very standard we condemn ourselves in our neglect of the Blessed 
Sacrament. We readily recognize, and to the best of our ability 
meet, the needs of our physical lives, whilst the momentous 
things of the spiritual life of our souls receive but scant and 
reluctant attention at our hands. And yet the spiritual life is 
not a whit less real, and immeasurably more important, than the 
physical life of man. 

In the body we find certain phenomena which we call life, 
health, strength and activity; and all these powers are sustained 
and perpetuated by means of nutrition. Were that nutrition to 
be denied, or measurably diminished, the body’s activity would 
cease, strength would decrease, health would be undermined; 
and were the privation to be continued long enough, life itself 
would be ultimately destroyed. These facts pertain to the natural 
law; they are obvious to all, and as a consequence do not need 
to be insisted upon. Indeed, when on certain days of the year 
our loving mother the Church, solicitious for our spiritual well- 
being, imposes on us certain restrictions in the matter of the 
quantity and kind of our daily food, we whimper and protest and 
allege as cause for dispensation that under such restrictions we 
should be unable to perform our daily tasks. 

Now there is an absolutely parallel situation in man’s spiritual 
life. As in the body we find life, health, strength and activity, 
so, too, the same phenomena are to be found in the soul. And 
even as in the body these things are sustained and perpetuated 
by nourishment, in the soul their spiritual counterparts are con- 
tinued in like manner. But in the latter instance the nourish- 
ment is not that of the food of our tables, but of the Bread of 
Eternal Life—the Bread of Angels, partaken of at the Eucha- 
ristic table of our Divine Host. 

But here the parallel ends. While we do not need to be urged 
to partake of the food necessary for our physical life and all its 
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interests, but, on the contrary, are eager to do so and find in it 
the keenest pleasure, we must be driven to the “great supper” of 
the altar under the uplifted whiplash of the Church’s discipline. 
In other words, the food that can at best sustain life but for a 
limited period of years is greedily sought and keenly relished, 
whilst the food that guarantees eternal life and infinite happiness 
is seldom and reluctantly received, and oftentimes utterly neg- 
lected. Surely this is a strange procedure for a people that 
prides itself upon its appreciation of actual values, and on its 
criterion of results. 

In pleading exemption from the fasts and abstinences of the 
Church the average Catholic alleges the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing their observance with the performance of those daily tasks 
upon the fulfilment of which depends the earning of one’s live- 
lihood. This of course is a legitimate reason, and by the Church 
is recognized as such. But here is the point of contradiction. The 
man who urges that without his accustomed quantity and kinds 
of food it is impossible for him to maintain the health, strength 
and activity necessary for the performance of his daily tasks, 
seems to be utterly oblivious of the fact that the same is abso- 
lutely true in regard to the soul and the discharge of its ap- 
pointed tasks. The soul has its daily work to perform no less 
than the body, and it is just as real and a thousand times more 
important. These works may be divided into two classes—the 
destructive, or negative, and the constructive, or positive works. 

Chief among the daily destructive tasks of the soul is the 
resisting of temptation. Temptations we must combat every day 
of our lives, for there is no asylum in this life from their as- 
saults. Sometimes they come from within our very soul. ‘They 
assail us in the midst of routine tasks; they even thrust them- 
selves in upon our acts of prayer. Now, if our soul be not 
nourished by the food of the Eucharist, where shall we find the 
spiritual activity, strength and health to repel these dangerous 
assaults and bring the struggle to a successful issue? A starved 
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body cannot fight successfully; no more can a famished soul 
achieve victory over the powers of evil. We can best illustrate 
this point with a familiar example. Two men are engaged to 
compete in a wrestling match. The one fits himself for the cor- 
test by a thorough and vigorous course of training, the most im- 
portant part of which is the consumption of abundant food of a 
wholesome and nutritious nature. The other does nothing of this 
sort. He spends the day in idleness, without exercise of any 
kind, and in place of strength-giving food consumes large quan- 
tities of liquor. How long, think you, that contest will last? 
Hardly more than a few seconds shall have elapsed when the lat- 
ter will be on the flat of his back, and his adversary crowned with 
laurels of victory. 

And so it is with us. There is hardly a day of our lives that 
we do not enter into a wrestling match with our temptations. But 
our real adversary is the devil, training to the moment for the 
contest, strong, agile, cunning and possessed of the experience 
of six thousand years of conflict with the human soul. What 
chance shall we have with such an opponent if we abstain from 
the Bread of Life, and as a consequence starve our souls, under- 
mine their strength and destroy their power of resistance? Can 
we possibly emerge triumphant from such a conflict if we do not 
make the Eucharistic Bread of Christ the nourishment and 
strength of our spiritual lives? The eternal defeat of many who 
have attempted this impossibility emphatically answers No. 

The constructive work which constitutes the soul’s daily task 
is the upbuilding of those splendid virtues that are the flower, 
the glory and the perfection of the Christian life. Such, among 
others, are the virtues of purity, temperance, justice, charity, 
mercy and honesty that glorify the life of a true follower of 
Jesus Christ. How is this glorious work to be prosecuted day 
after day in the soul if its stréngth, its health and its activity 
have been destroyed by malnutrition, as a consequence of neg- 
lecting the infinite power that comes from the Eucharistic Bread 
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of Jesus Christ? The duties of the Christian life are stupendous 
obligations, lifted high above the reach of mere human effort, 
and if the natural strength of man be not reinforced by the spir- 
itual powers of the Eucharist, received in frequent and fervent 
Communions, in vain shall be all our professions of faith and our 
yearning for life eternal with Christ Jesus—our God! 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS SINNERS 


BY THE REV. R. J. MEANEY, 0O.P. 


“Now the publicans and sinners drew near unto Him to hear Him.”— 
Luke, xv, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The difficulty of the Scribes and Pharisees in reconciling 
mercy and justice. The Parables a complete answer. 


2. The great love of God for one soul; the cause found in the nature 
of the soul itself. 


3. The lesson of the Parables as to our attitude towards sinners. The 
teaching and example of Christ. His spirit lives in the Church. 

1. How wonderful is the mercy of God! If in man the 
quality of mercy is so sublime a thing that it becomes the throned 
monarch better than his crown, and blesses him who gives as 
well as him who receives, what must it be when we consider it 
as a Divine attribute? The Psalmist tells us that the tender 
mercy of God is above all His works (Ps., cxliv, 9) ; speaking by 
analogy of course, since in God all is infinitude. There is no 
greater nor less; His mercy and justice are one and the same. 

All our ideas of God fall short of the real. By using negative 
terms and predicating every possible perfection our minds can 
grasp, we arrive at an excellence that is supreme: but there still 
remains the abyss that separates us from the Infinite. And 
though we know that the abyss is there, the tendency remains in 
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our minds to weigh and measure the infinite perfections in terms 
of finite speech. 

While this is true of all of God’s perfections as we conceive 
them, there seems to be a special difficulty in the consid« ation 
of God’s mercy. The justice of God, like His omnipotence, 
goodness, holiness, is a positive quality that emanates from the 
divine being. It is unerring in its action, universal and adequate 
in its effects, reaching to and fulfilling the divine aim in all things, 
This is true of each and every attribute of God. But, how can 
the infinite mercy be exercised and yet leave infinite justice its 
full sway? 

This was, evidently, the thought uppermost in the minds of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. They were leaders in Israel; moulders 
of thought, interpreters and exponents of the Law before the 
people. 

They had watched our Lord closely, taking cognizance of 
every word He uttered, noting His every action, and they were 
displeased; the more they saw and heard of His dealings with 
outcasts and sinners, the more they were convinced that He was 
wrong. And, when the publicans and sinners, the scum of the 
earth in their estimation, came to our Lord and were received 
by Him, their displeasure burst forth into angry protest: “This 
man receiveth sinners.” 

In answer to this protest; to explain unto them, and to us, the 
practical working of the divine mercy, and to explain and defend 
His own conduct toward sinners, He related to the assembled 
multitude three beautiful parables. Two of them are read in 
the Gospel for to-day; the third, the story of the Prodigal Son 
(Luke, xv, 11), immediately follows. in this simple form Our 
Lord unfolds the marvelous workings of God’s mercy under the 
figure of human events. 

Why does the shepherd leave ninety nine sheep and go off in 
search of one? Does he think more of this one than of all the 
rest? Certainly he does not. But the sheep that has strayed is in 
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danger, needs his help now, will be destroyed by wild beasts if 
he does not come to the rescue. So he leaves the ninety nine 
and goes to seek the missing one; and finding it, he carries it 
home rejoicing because he has saved it from destruction. Safe 
back in the fold, the sheep that was lost becomes one of the 
hundred that he watches over with love and care. 

The answer to the Scribes and Pharisees was complete and, for 
us at least, convincing. The reason our Lord sought out sinners 
and received them kindly was because their souls were just as 
dear to His Father as the souls of the just, and were, moreover, 
in present danger of being lost forever. 

2. Still more inadequate and halting our speech, when we 
consider the value of one soul in the sight of God. “He has made 
man to be a little less than the angels” (Ps., viii, 6). The “little 
less” does not refer to the soul in itself, rather to its relationship 
to the body whilst here on earth. Concerning this body, nature 
itself cries out to us, “all shall go.” Apart from the soul it is 
but a handful of dust. But the soul is a glorious spiritual crea- 
tion, the very breath of the Almighty. Called into being by His 
almighty power and love; bearing His image; endowed with life 
immortal, never to know death or change. A pure spirit like to 
the angels except that it is related to a material body; a pure 
spirit like to God except that its powers are finite, limited, de- 
pendent on Him. 

Besides this inherent beauty and excellence there is given to 
the soul, as the crown of all other endowments, the gift of free 
will. “Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
hast placed him over the work of thy hands” (Ps., viii, 6, 7.). 
All creation, around and about us, is subject to law. The animal 
seeks what is beneficial and avoids what is hurtful; the plant 
opens its leaves to drink in the life giving elements of the air; 
the starry wilderness of worlds advance and retreat across the 
sky in rhythmic glory; there is here, however, but blind instinct, 
force, law. But you, my brethren, know that you are not thus 
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bound. You have a motive for, and a judgment concerning, 
every action you perform. If you are subject to laws you know 
the why and wherefore; you examine them, accept or reject them, 
and no power can change your will. You can take the laws laid 
down by the eternal God, Himself, and trample them under foot. 
You can say to Him Who created you, “I will not serve.” 

All this innate dignity, beauty and power belong by its very 
nature to every individual soul. Before God there is no greater 
or less. Each soul bears the divine image and is promised the 
same destiny. Whatever variations may exist as to natural en- 
dowments, mental capacity, intellectual vigor, these have no bear- 
ing on the soul as destiny. Each and every soul God creates is 
destined for an eternal life of complete happiness, and this des- 
tiny is all the more sublime because it is to be the free choice of 
the soul itself. It is according to the first law of our being that, 
the moment we come to the use of reason, we turn to God and 
reach out to Him, walking the way of His commandments on 
earth, until death releases us from the prison of this life into the 
possession of a blessed eternity. This is the will of God for 
each and every soul. Yet, because of the freedom with which 
He has crowned us, we have the awful power to turn aside, to 
refuse the light, to wander off into the darkness and to end in 
failure. 

Try to understand what this failure means. You cannot grasp 
its full meaning now, no more than you can conceive the joys 
of heaven or the vision of God. As you have to be lifted up by 
the power of God to a state in which you can enjoy the beatific 
vision, so you must stand on the brink of eternity, with a clear 
view of what lies beyond, before you can see what an appalling 
thing it is that one soul should turn away from its destiny and 
go down at last into the abyss of despair and eternal separation 
from God. We cannot grasp it all, but the parable of the shepherd 
and his sheep enables us to mount up to something like an ap- 
preciation of the tender love of God for every soul that He has 
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created, and the special manifestation of that love towards the 
soul that is in danger. 

3. The parable teaches us another most important thing: that 
is, what is to be our attitude towards the sinner and outcast. 
You remember, the objection of the Scribes and Pharisees was 
this: that our Lord received and associated with sinners. Their 
rule of conduct was, therefore, that a sinner, once he was known 
as such, was to be avoided. 

There are two ways in which we can associate with sinners. 
One way is to sink ourselves to their level by adopting their prin- 
ciples, leading their lives. This, of course, is wrong. The other 
way is to place ourselves at their disposal so as to help them re- 
gain and live again the life of virtue they have abandoned. We 
can do this by kindness towards them and consideration for their 
misfortune. By leaving the judgment of their actions to God, 
where it belongs; by trying to discover the hidden good that re- 
sides in every soul, however abandoned in the sight of men; by 
recalling ever how precious each soul is in the sight of the great 
God, Who is one day to judge us all, each one of us according 
to the talents he has received; above all, by learning how to dis- 
tinguish between the sinner, the soul dear to God, and the sin, of 
which he is the victim or slave. We must see that an implacable 
hatred of sin is consonant with a sincere abiding charity to the 
sinner. This is our duty, as is clear from the teaching and 
example of our Lord. Examples of His charity to sinners are 
so numerous as to color the entire Gospel narrative. The sublime 
patience He exercised towards them; the easy terms on which 
He granted them complete pardon; the eagerness with which He 
sought them out and made them His friends, and shielded them 
from the scorn of men; all this is a revelation to us of the divine 
nature as powerfully convincing as when He healed the leper 
or called the dead back to life. , 

This spirit He has bequeathed to His Church. Since the days 
of the Apostles the Church has, in every age and everywhere, 
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sought out the fallen, the abandoned, the outcast. It was the 
grand lesson taught by the Holy Spirit to the prince of the apos- 
tles. “God hath shewed to me to call no man common or un- 
clean” (Acts, x, 28). A special vision was granted to him to 
confirm him in the attitude the Master had taught him to hold in 
dealing with sinners. And so it has been down the ages. Great 
Religious Orders have sprung up and blessed the world, and in all 
of them you will find that the first cause of their existence is the 
seeking out and saving of the sinner; to bring back to the fold 
the sheep that have gone astray. Great institutions are organized 
whose inmates are brought to feel the charity that thinketh no 
evil; where the corporal works of mercy are but the outer gar- 
ment that hides from a pharisaical world the inner robe of divine 
charity. Thousands of the Church’s children devote their lives 
to prayer and labor for the sake of the fallen and nothing can 
hinder their zeal. The horrors of war, pestilence, famine do not 
frighten them. The abodes of vice and crime are made to give 
up their victims, and every day and hour the angels rejoice over 
one more sinner that hath returned. Indeed, the Pharisee of 
to-day may truthfully make the same charge against the Church 
that his prototype brought against her Founder—‘“She receiveth 
sinners.” 

. Strive you, therefore, to imbibe the spirit of the Church, the 
true Catholic spirit, in your attitude towards the spiritually un- 
fortunate. Do not despise them. Remember, Magdalen was an 
outcast, Judas was an Apostle. Do not judge them. Perhaps, 
had you their difficulties, trials, misfortunes, failures, deficiencies 
to contend with, you would have fallen lower than they. 

In a thousand ways you can reach out to them and help them, 
but your power to reform them, to bring them to true repentance, 
depends on the faithfulness with which you walk in the footsteps 
of Him Who said to the sinner, “Go in peace; thy sins are for- 
given thee.” 




















SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASCENSION 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 


“And the Lord Jesus Christ after he had spoken to them was taken up 
into Heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God.”—Matt., xvi, 19. 


The earthly career of Christ was drawing to a close. The 
lowliness, obscurity and poverty of Bethlehem, Egypt and Naza- 
reth were ended. His public ministry, with its contradictions and 
its sorrows, its prodigies and its triumphs, had passed. The 
shame of Calvary was replaced by the glories of the Resurrec- 
tion. For forty days the fond Master lingered with His Apos- 


- tles, preparing them for their Divine mission. To the nations 


of the earth His task was finished, and He said His last fare- 
well. To prepare a home for His children, to reopen Heaven, 
to receive His merited reward as conqueror of sin and death and 
hell He ascended on high by His own power. Surrounded by 
the angels and archangels, the patriarchs and prophets, the con- 
fessors, the martyrs, the virgins, He assumed His place at the 
right Hand of the Father, equal to Him in all things, one and 
the same God. The triumphs of earthly conquerors fade into 
insignificance when compared to the victory of the Son of God. 
“For Jesus is not entered into the holies made with hands, the 
patterns of the true: but into heaven itself that he may appear 
now in the presence of God for us” (Heb., ix, 24). 

Ona fateful day in the infancy of the race man rebelled against 
the authority of the Creator and disobeyed His commands. He 
was driven from Paradise and condemned to labor, sickness, 
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sorrow and death. Heaven was closed against him and his pos- 
terity, and only the advent of the promised Redeemer could open 
its gates. For centuries the world sighed for the coming of the 
just One, who should take away all iniquities and restore hu- 
manity to its former state. In the fulness of time Christ came, 
taking on Himself the miseries and sorrows of the children of 
Adam. Poverty, suffering, persecution were His rewards. By 
the bloody atonement of Calvary He blotted out the stain of the 
primitive sin. His glorious Resurrection proclaimed Him a con- 
queror. His sublime Ascension opened the portals of Heaven 
and liberated the waiting souls in limbo. Man’s heritage was 
restored, his days of exile illumined by the hope of future hap- 
piness. “For we have not here a lasting city, but we seek one 
that is to come” (Heb., xiii, 14). 

Ere the Master ascended on high, He promised to send His 
Apostles the Paraclete to teach them all things necessary for the 
accomplishment of their Divine mission. “But you shall receive 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you and you shall be 
witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, 
and even to the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts, i, 8). Clothed 
with authority and power they preached the good tidings of the 
Gospel, they baptized in the Name of the Risen Lord, they broke 
bread as a memorial of His passion and death, they forgave sins 
in His Name, they healed the sick, they brought peace to trou- 
bled hearts. Man’s true home was Heaven, earth was only a 
place of exile. This was the lesson they had learned from the 
Ascension of the Saviour. To bring all men to the heavenly 
mansions was their duty and their vocation. Neither persecution, 
nor suffering, nor death could restrain their ardor. All nations 
heard the message of the New Dispensation. Their successors 
were imbued with the same spirit, and the Gospel of Christ was 
carried to every clime. The great Church of God with its Di- 
vine doctrines, its holy Sacraments, its undying organization, its 
limitless zeal overcame all obstacles and withstood every peril. 
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Its Divine founder would lead its faithful devotees to everlast- 
ing happiness. “This Jesus who is taken up from you into 
heaven, so shall He come as you have seen Him going into 
heaven” (Acts, i, 11). Faith in these promises has led men to 
forsake home and country, to endure every sacrifice, to suffer 
untold violence that they might one day be co-heirs with Christ 
in the eternal mansions of the Father. 

The Ascension of Christ into Heaven and the promises of 
eternity are the only real consolations in this vale of tears. The 
dark mystery of death was an enigma to the pagan world. The 
ancients in song and story mourned the corruption and oblivion 


_ of the tomb. Only the obscure little nation on the banks of the 


Jordan found solace in the thought of the hereafter. The preach- 
ing and revelations of the Apostles brought light and peace to 
many troubled hearts. Faith in the Master who was crucified, 
who rose from the dead, who ascended into Heaven, who prom- 
ised eternal bliss to His followers, was the solution of this great 
mystery. The sorrows of time were only stepping stones on the 
journey to eternity, and death was only a release from exile and 
a passport to everlasting happiness. 

To the true Christian who understands and believes in the 
Ascension of Christ death is no longer a mystery or a punish- 
ment. Parting from loved ones brings tears to the eyes and sad- 
ness to the soul. Yet death is the entrance to eternity. Christ 
and His saints passed through the narrow portal of the tomb 
ere they entered into eternal glory. Falling asleep in the Lord, 
they awaken in the sunlight of Heaven to behold Him Who died 
to cleanse their souls from sin, Who rose from the dead trium- 
phant over all evils, Who ascended into Heaven to prepare a place 
for those who serve Him faithfully on earth. “For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall arise out of the 
earth. And I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my 
flesh I shall see my God” (Job, xix, 25-26). 
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PENTECOST 


THE COMING OF THE HOLY GHOST 


“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost; and they began to speak 
— —" tongues according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.”— 
cts ii, 4. 


To evangelize the nations of the world Christ selected twelve 
Apostles. They were not chosen from the doctors of the law 
nor from the wealthy and powerful circles of Rome. They were 
cowardly, ignorant, poor, drawn from the humblest class of 
Jews. They were devoted to the Master, yet easily tempted and 
fearful of violence. Judas betrayed Him, Peter denied Him. 
At the crucifixion they fled away in terror and dismay. At the 
Resurrection they were enraptured with hope and joy. At the 
Ascension they were plunged into sadness and gloom. They had 
only one solace, the promises of Christ ere He ascended on high. 
“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost whom the Father will send 
in My Name, he will teach you all things and bring all things to 
your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, xiv, 26). 
In fear and trembling they returned to the upper chamber to 
await the coming of the heavenly Comforter. 

On Pentecost morn their hopes were realized. The sound of 
a mighty wind was heard: “And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost” (Acts, i, 4). In an instant they were transformed 
from craven cowards to stout heroes, and going forth preached 
to the multitudes who were gathered to celebrate the festival 
day. Strangers from every part of the Empire speaking divers 
tongues heard their appeal and understood their words. “And 
they were all amazed and wondered, saying: Behold, are not all 
these that speak Galileans? And how have we heard every man 
our own tongue wherein we were born?” (Acts, ii, 7-8). The 
rude fishermen of Galilee were in truth witnesses to the Master. 
“In Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria and even to the 
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uttermost part of the earth” (Acts, i, 8). The Church of Christ 
on earth was founded, and under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost would withstand every persecution and danger and exist 
until the consummation of time. 

The Holy Ghost was the light and strength of the infant 
Church. Peter and John went down to Samaria to impose hands 
on the converts baptized by Philip. ‘Who when they were come 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost” (Acts, 
viii, 15). Paul and Barnabas were chosen by the Paraclete to 
carry the faith to the islands: “Separate me Paul and Barnabas 
for the work whereunto I have taken them’ (Acts, xiii, 2). 
Error was avoided, doubt dissipated by the Heavenly Spirit at 
the first council of the Church. “For it hath seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us to lay no farther burden upon you than 
these necessary things” (Acts, xv, 28). As “the spirit of God 
moved over the waters” (Gen., i, 2), when all was empty and 
void and produced the beauty and perfection of the world; as 
the Holy Ghost overshadowed the pure maiden of Nazareth and 
accomplished the Incarnation (Luke, i, 35) ; as the Paraclete des- 
cended on Christ at His baptism (Matt., iii, 163), so the Spirit 
of Light and Truth protected the Church and taught her mes- 
sengers all things needful for the conversion of the nations. 
Peoples and rulers persecuted her. Fire and sword threatened 
her children. Heresy and unbelief mocked at her teachings. 
Yet she has weathered every storm and survived every attack. 
Her sons and their leaders have preserved her doctrines pure and 
unsullied. “Not by the works of justice which we have done, 
but by the leaven of regeneration and renovation of the Holy 
Spirit whom he hath poured forth upon us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Titus, iii, 4-6). 

During all the centuries the Holy Spirit has been the vivifying 
principle of the Church. Although her bishops and priests are 
not angels but weak men, neither error nor corruption has as- 
sailed her doctrines. Her chief pastor, successor to Peter, is 
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infallibly inspired when defining truths of faith or principles of 
morality. Her general councils, under the guidance of the Para- 
clete, direct the Universal Church along the path of rectitude 
and truth. The mystic spouse of Christ, dispersed through every 
clime and every age, receives the plentitude of the Holy Spirit 
making her incorruptible and indefectible. “And I say to you 
that thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt., xvi, 
18). The Holy Ghost enlightens and guides the successors of 
the Apostles, enables them to understand and explain the doc- 
trines of the Master to their faithful children. He warms the 
hearts of the multitudes to receive the seed of the Gospel to cul- 
tivate its tender shoots, to produce fruits of piety and virtue. 
“T will ask the Father and He will give you another Paraclete 
that he may abide with you forever. . . . He will teach you all 
things and bring all things to your mind whatsoever I have said 
to you” (John, xiv, 16-26). 

_ The Holy Ghost comes to the individual soul in the Sacraments 
and in prayer. In baptism He rescues it from the tyranny of 
Satan and imposes the light yoke of Christ. In Confirmation he 
makes weak man a strong and perfect Christian and a soldier of 
Jesus Christ. In Holy Orders He ordains him to participate in the 
mysteries of God. In Extreme Unction He clothes him in the 
armor of righteousness to protect him on the last journey. In 
danger, in temptation, in trials, the Holy Spirit is his guide and 
protector. As He has preserved the Church pure and holy 
through the many centuries of storm and strife, so He will safe- 
guard His faithful servants from all earthly perils. “And be- 
cause you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father” (Gal., iv, 6). “The Charity 
of God is poured forth into our hearts by the Holy Ghost who 
is given to us” (Rom., v, 5). 


— 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


THE HOLY TRINITY 


“O the depth of the riches and of the wisdom and of the knowledge of 
God. How incomprehensible are his judgments and how inscrutable his 
ways.’—Rom., xi, 33 

The Holy Trinity is the first and greatest mystery of religion, 
the foundation stone of Christian belief. ‘Let us make man to 
our own image and likeness” (Gen., i, 26), said the Almighty 
before creating Adam. “Come ye therefore, let us go down and 
then confound their tongue that they may not understand one 
another’s speech” (Gen., xii, 5-7), was His comment when 
ambitious man constructed a tower to reach up to Heaven. The 
patriarchs and prophets, the priests and teachers of the Mosaic 
Law knew this mystery more or less-distinctly. The first and 
second Persons were better known than the Holy Ghost. For 
God did not reveal this stupendous truth to them lest it might 
be a stumbling block to their faith. Pagan nations preserved a 
confused and fantastic notion of this mystery, although idolatry 
and superstition had veiled or obscured the primitive revelation. 
When Christ came to proclaim the New Dispensation, this dogma 
was revealed more explicitly as an essential article of the Chris- 
tian faith, When He was baptized in the Jordan, the voice of 
the Father was heard and the Spirit of God came down upon 
Him: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” 
(Matt., iii, 17). When the angel came to announce to Mary that 
she was to be the Mother of God, He assured the timid maiden: 
“He shall be called the Son of the Most High. . . . The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee. . . . And the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee” (Luke, i, 30-35). When the 
Saviour commissioned His Apostles to teach and preach, He 
_ sent them forth in the Name of the Holy Trinity: “Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., xxviii, 
19). 

This mystery is above human reason, although not contrary to 
it. Man’s intellect is feeble and limited, and cannot understand; 
“The depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of 
God” (Rom., xi, 33). Contemplation of the works of the Cre- 
ator, the exercise of reason aided by revelation give him a knowl- 
edge of God. Yet in this world he beholds Him “through a 
glass and ina dark manner.” In Heaven he shall see Him “Face 
to face.” “Now I know in part, but then I shall know even as I 
am known’ (1 Cor., xiii, 12). The fact of the existence of this 
truth is known’ to him from the testimony of revelation: “And 
there are three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost. And these three are one” (1 John, 
v, 7). But the manner of its existence is too abstruse for finite 
intellect. Yet he must believe in the mystery of the Holy Trinity, 
since God has revealed this truth to men. 

There is one God in three Divine Persons, all really distinct, 
yet equal in all things, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
having one and the same Divine nature and substance. To God 
the Father we attribute the work of creation, since the heavens 
and the earth are His handiwork, He hath made all things out 
of nothing. To God the Son we ascribe the Redemption from 
sin and the restoration of man’s ancient heritage. For He hath 
purchased us at a great price and made us His brethren. To God 
the Holy Ghost we assign the labor of sanctification. For He 
inspired the Apostles to evangelize the world and vivifies the 
Church and its members. Without creation we would be non- 
existent, deprived of the knowledge of God and the happiness of 
Heaven. Without redemption we would be enemies of God and 
exiles from our true home. Without sanctification we would be 
miserable sinners with no hope of future reward. Without the 
Blessed Trinity, neither creation, redemption nor sanctification 
would be possible. 
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The Holy Trinity enters most intimately into the life of every 
Christian. The waters of regeneration are poured on his sinful 
head in the Name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. He is signed with the Cross and confirmed with the 
chrism of salvation in the Name of the Holy Trinity. The 
cleansing of his soul from sin is accomplished through the power 
of the Triune God. The blessings of married life are imparted 
to him and his spouse through the intercession of this great mys- 
tery. The final anointing and last benediction of the three Per- 
sons in God speed his soul on its journey to eternity. When he 
kneels in prayer he signs himself with the Cross, in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. When he 
raises his heart to God in supplication he professes his belief in 
this heavenly truth: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty. .. . 
And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord. . . . I believe in 
the Holy Ghost.’”’ In time of temptation or danger, at the hour 
of death, he commends himself to the protection of the three 
Persons of God. The Master sent forth His Apostles to teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Man’s only hope of salvation, 
his only happiness in this land of exile, is faith in the Holy 
Trinity and observance of the laws framed under the guidance 
of the three Persons. 

The Church has designated this Sunday as the day on which 
we must return “Thanks to God for this unspeakable gift.” To 
pour forth our gratitude for the establishment of God’s kingdom 
on earth, for the ministry of the Apostles and their successors, 
for the doctrines of revealed religion. Let us join our voices 
with the songs of the Church and cry out: “We invoke thee, we 
praise thee, we adore thee, O Blessed Trinity.” 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
DIVINE CALLS 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.’—Luke, xiv, 16. 


God commanded Abraham to leave home and friends and to 
go into the promised land. “And I will make of thee a great 
nation. . . . And in thee shall all the kindred of the earth be 
blessed” (Gen., xii, 2-3). The fall of Adam would be forgiven, 
his transgressions pardoned through the merits of the Redeemer, 
born of the seed of the Patriarch. “The sceptre shall not be 
taken away from Juda nor a ruler from his thigh, till he come 
that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation of nations” 
(xlix, 10). 

After weary centuries the Saviour came. He was born of the 
tribe of Juda and the family of David. “And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the root of Jesse and a flower shall rise up 
out of his root” (Is., xi, 1). In Him were fulfilled the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament. His life, His doctrine, His miracles 
proclaimed Him the Messiah. He called His brethren to enjoy 
the banquet of His love, to become members of His Holy Church. 
His invitation was unheeded, His doctrines ridiculed, His mir- 
acles ascribed to diabolic agencies. He was betrayed by Judas, 
denied by Peter, condemned by His own people, immolated on 
the fatal tree of Calvary. “And the Lord said to the servant: 
Go out into the highways and compel them to come in that my 
house may be filled” (Luke, xiv, 23). His own family and race 
rejected His invitation, and the despised Gentiles were called to 
the banquet. Jerusalem fell, her children were dispersed, her glory 
destroyed. ‘For the days shall come upon thee, and thy enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee and compass thee about and 
straiten thee on every side. . . . They shall not leave a stone 
upon a stone; because thou hast not known the time of thy visi- 
tation” (Luke, xix, 41-44). 
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The Master sent forth His servants, the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors, to summon all men to the great supper. “Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations” (Matt., xxviii, 19). The rich and 
powerful rejected their pleas. Pleasure, society, wealth were 
their idols. His messengers were persecuted, imprisoned, mar- 
tyred, their teachings and warnings scorned and unheeded. And 
when the Lord heard this, He said to His servants: “Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city and bring in hither 
the poor and the feeble, and the blind and the lame. Go out 
into the highways and hedges and compel them to come in that 
my house may be filled” (Luke, xiv, 21-23). The poor in spirit, 
the meek, the sorrowful, the persecuted, the imprisoned heard 
His voice and hearkened to His call. The peasant, groaning be- 
neath the weight of poverty and oppression, the slave, fettered 
by the galling chains of degredation and servitude, the sinner, 
tortured by despair and depravity, flocked to the supper chamber 
of the Lord and enjoyed consolation, freedom and peace. Ambi- 
tion, lust, pride, ruled the ancient world. Love was the keynote 
of the Master’s call. “If I speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal” (1 Cor., xiii, 1). The guests who had rejected 
His call were condemned: “But I say to you that none of these 
men that were called shall taste my supper” (Luke, xiv, 24). 
Those who heeded His invitation were rewarded with spiritual 
consolation in time and eternity. “But as many as received Him, 
He gave them power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in His Name” (John, i, 12). 

Every man is called by the Creator to this banquet of His love. 
“And Christ died for all; that they also who live, may not now 
live to themselves, but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again” (2 Cor., v, 15). Every Christian name is inscribed on 
the roll of the invited guests. Baptism makes him a child of 
God and heir to Heaven. The reception of this Sacrament is not 
the fulfillment of his entire obligation. The Master will remind 
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him of his pledges and demand more substantial proofs of his 
allegiance. He sends His servants, the bishops and priests, to 
recall His promises. The proud is deaf to this appeal, for he 
glories in his prosperity. The avaricious heeds Him not, for his 
heart panteth for worldly riches. The sensual closes his ears to 
the warning, for domestic and social ties are dearer than reli- 
gion. “Vanity of vanities,” said Ecclesiastes, “vanity of vani- 
ties, and all is vanity” (Eccles., i, 2). The ministers of God are 
intruders and are treated contumeliously. Yet ere long, the days 
of prosperity will yield to the lean years of poverty, trial and 
separation. When the final summons comes he has no passport 
to admit him to the eternal banquet. “But I say to you that none 
of these men shall taste of my supper” (Luke, xiv, 24). 

But the mercy of God is universal and unlimited. “For the 
Lord, your God, is merciful and will not turn away His face 
from you if you return to Him” (2 Paral., xxx, 9). Even if 
man neglects the first summons, a second will come. The gate 
of Heaven is still open, there is room for all in the mansions of 
the Father. “Be converted, therefore, ye sinners and do justice 
before God, believing that He will show His mercy to you” 
(Tob., xiii, 8). Yet the sinner must not presume on the mercy 
of the Lord. A day will come when the period of probation will 
be ended and the justice of God must be satisfied. ‘Because I 
called and you refused, I also will laugh in your destruction” 
(Prov., i, 24-26). “Be not deceived, God is not mocked” (Gal., 
vi, 7). As the penitent thief heard the call of grace, as the 
prodigal son heeded the voice of his father afar off, as the pub- 
lican yielded to the promptings of religion, so should the sinner 
abandon his evil ways, forsake his unholy pleasures and answer 
the loving summons of the King of Kings. “For what things a 
man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in 
his flesh, of the flesh also shall he reap corruption. But he that 
soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting” 


(Gal., vi, 7-8). 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


“So I say to you there shall be joy before the angels of God upon one 
sinner, doing penance.”—Luke, xv, 10. 


The first representatives of our race disobeyed the Creator 
and fell into sin. The consequences of their fall was the loss of 
innocence and purity, and banishment from Paradise. Their 
children share in the guilt of their offense. As all would have 
enjoyed their happiness, had they remained faithful, so all must 
suffer the penalty of their sin. “Wherefore as by one man sin 
entered into this world and by sin, death: and so death passed 
upon all men, in whom all have sinned” (Rom., v, 12). By the 
waters of baptism man’s soul is cleansed from stain and he is 
restored to his ancient privileges as a child of God and heir to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘For as by the disobedience of one man 
many were made sinners, so also by the obedience of one many 
shall be made just” (Rom., v, 19). 

Human nature is menaced by many temptations during the 
pilgrimage through life. Man’s nature was corrupted, his un- 
derstanding darkened, his will weakened and a strong inclination 
to evil awakened in his heart by the fall of Adam from grace. 
The world places allurements in his path and leads him into un- 
holy practices and sinful associations. The arch-enemy of man- 
kind whispers doubts and suggestions into his willing ear and 
arouses his ambition and pride. His own corrupt nature longs 
for the delight and enjoyment of forbidden pleasures. On every 
side temptations assail him and urge him to desert the standard 
of Christ. Oftentimes he yields, forsakes the army of the Lord 
and enrolls himself in the ranks of Satan. God is no longer his 
Father, nor Heaven his future home. An outcast and a wan- 
derer he has bartered his eternal inheritance for a mess of pot- 
tage. 
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The Saviour knew the weakness of His creatures and their 
proneness to sin, so He gave them a Divine remedy. Some months 
before His Passion He promised His Apostles the power of for- 
giving sin. “Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall 
loose upon earth, shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt., xviii, 18). 
After His Resurrection He appeared to them, and breathing on 
them, said: ‘‘As the Father hath sent me, I also send you. Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” 
(John, xx, 21-23). The power which My Father conferred on 
Me and sent Me into this world to exercise, I confer on you. I 
am God, all power is given to Me in Heaven and on earth. I 
healed the sick man of the palsy and forgave his sins. “Be of 
good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt., ix, 2). I 


cleansed the sinful woman from spiritual defilement and purified 


her heart. ‘Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved 
much” (Luke, vii, 47). I absolved the executioners who nailed 
Me to the Cross. “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do” (Luke, xxiii, 34). I have redeemed the world 
of sin; I go to the Father to receive My reward. I grant to you, 
My representatives on earth, the same plentitude of power and 
authority to absolve men from sin and to bring them to eternal 
bliss. 

The Apostles gathered around them men of approved piety 
and probity, instructed them as the Master had done during His 
missionary career, imposed hands on them, endowing them with 
the powers they had received in ordination. Christ died for 
every man who should dwell in this vale of tears until the con- 
summation of time. Ail mankind is weak and prone to sin. All 
are called to the enjoyment of Heaven. The Church of Christ 
was not intended for the apostolic age alone, it was to endure 
during all time. Without the Sacrament of Penance few could 
be saved. Therefore the power of forgiving sin must reside in 
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the successors of the Apostles, the bishops and priests of the 
Catholic Church, as they have the same ministry of reconciliation, 
the same powers and privileges that Christ conferred on the 
Apostles. 

Heretics and unbelievers assert that the doctrine of the for- 
giveness of sins was invented by certain Popes or councils in the 
Middle Ages. Although the decrees of the councils and the acts 
of the Pontiffs are known to all reputable historians, yet the 
name of the inventor and the time of its fabrication are un- 
known. The achievements of the heresiarchs and the errors they 
taught are inscribed on the pages of history, and the identity of 
one who perpetrated this sacrilege would be surely known to 
students of history. It was only during the sixteenth century, 


when the ambition, cupidity and lust of tyrannical rulers and 


unworthy clerics brought about a religious rebellion that this 
novel theory was proposed. 

The words of Christ are clear and conclusive. They are re- 
corded in the Gospels of Sts. Matthew, Mark and Luke. The 
cure of the man sick of the palsy, the remission of his sins and 
-the indignation of the Pharisees are carefully related by the 
three authors. “And behold some of the Scribes said within 
themselves: He blasphemeth. And Jesus seeing their thoughts 
said: Why do you think evil in your hearts? Whether it is easier 
to say, thy sins are forgiven thee, or to say arise and walk? But 
that you may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, then said he to the man sick of the palsy: arise, 
take up thy bed and go into thy house. And he rose and went 
into his house” (Matt., ix, 2-7). Christ is God, the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, with all power in Heaven and on 
earth. His life, His doctrines, His miracles, His Resurrection, 
His Ascension, proclaim His Divinity. Only Pharisees and 
heretics presume to deny His power of forgiving sins, and of 
delegating that power to the Apostles and through them to their 
successors, the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church. 


ee 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


31. GENERAL CONFESSION 


Perhaps no one would deny that it is beneficial for every adult 
Christian to make a general confession at least once in his life. 
By means of such a confession many sins previously unheeded are 
detected, many trangressions that fear or shame has concealed, are 
frankly revealed, and former, incomplete confessions, are amplified 
and made good. A sinner who intends to make a general confes- 
sion surveys his whole life and sees perhaps for the first’ time all 
his sins and shortcomings in their full wickedness. A general con- 
fession offers an excellent opportunity for instruction, both general 
and particular, on the moral and religious truths of faith. Many 
people then learn to understand aright doctrines and command- 
ments which they have hitherto misinterpreted, in spite of all the 
instruction that they have received. A general confession often 
marks a turning point in life, and many a penitent can date from 
it his real amendment, for he settles his account with God more 
satisfactorily than in any previous confession, he resolves to break 
once for all with the past, and to cast all the burden of his sinful 
life into the abyss of God’s mercy. Like the taking of a vow, 
though in a different manner, a general confession may be a great 
assistance in enabling a man to lead a good, religious life. In any 
case it is good for everyone to recount to God all his years in the 
bitterness of his soul (Is., xxxviii, 15). Whatever objections may 
be raised against general confessions, they will continue to be 
beneficial and even necessary. We are told that they do not always 
attain their end, and that penitents do not improve after making 
them, that they tend to disturb and confuse scrupulous minds, and 
to produce an exaggerated display of false piety. However, all 
undesirable results of general confession ought to be ascribed, not 
to the confession itself, but to the defective way in which it is 
made. 


680 
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A general confession requires too much time for it to be made 
on an ordinary day, when crowds surround the confessional. It 
should be preceded by a particular confession of sins committed 
since the Sacrament of Penance was last approached. The general 
confession may be made by passing in review the ten command- 
ments of God, the seven capital or deadly sins, the ways in which 
we become answerable for the sins of others, the sins against the 
Holy Ghost, the sins crying to Heaven for vengeance, and the 
commandments of the Church. Each period of life should be 
examined carefully with reference to each of these points, and in 
this way the confession will proceed quietly and methodically, 
since the penitent will be reminded of his faults. 

If previous confessions have been invalid, a genera! corfession 
becomes necessary; it is well to make one before one’s first Com- 
munion, on entering upon a new kind of life, in dangerous sick- 
ness, or on the occasion of a jubilee or mission. It is advisable to 
consult a confessor as to whether or no in his opinion a general 
confession is likely to be beneficial. Preparation for it is a much 
more serious business than preparation for an ordinary confession, 
but if it is made thoroughly well, a penitent derives from it great 
benefit and consolation, that will make it easy for him to face death. 


32. SATISFACTION 


It is not enough to perceive, repent of and confess our sins. We 
must also make satisfaction for them in order to preserve a spirit of 
true contrition, to make good the harm caused by our sins, and to 
avert the punishment due to them. Satisfaction is reparation for 
injury inflicted on another. When we sin we incur a debt to God, 
for which some payment must be made. 

There are three ways in which spiritual satisfaction can be made. 
The first and best supplies superabundant repayment; it is supplied 
by Christ our Lord, who by dying on the cross made full satisfac- 
tion to God for all our sins. No created being could have delivered 
us from the burden of such a debt, but He in His infinite dignity 
made complete and superabundant compensation and reparation 
for the sins of the whole world. The second kind of satisfaction is 
called canonical, and is made during a definite period of time. In 
the early Church it was usual for the priest pronouncing Absolution 
to lay upon the penitent some punishment, the performance of 
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which was called satisfaction. The same name is applied to every 
kind of penalty for our sins, whether self-imposed or laid upon us 
by a priest. 

Lastly, we speak of making reparation or satisfaction by giving 
God the honor due to Him. It is obvious that no one can do this 
who is not determined to avoid all sin, so that it involves renouncing 
all occasions and temptations to sin. 


Sin has two consequences, guilt and punishment. When sin is 
forgiven, its eternal punishment in hell is remitted, but it frequently 
happens that the temporal punishment remains. There are clear 
instances of this in Holy Scripture, the most noteworthy being that 
of David. Although Nathan had said to him: “The Lord hath 
taken away thy sin” (2 Kings, xii, 15), David voluntarily under- 
went very severe punishment, and prayed incessantly for mercy. 
Moreover, God inflicted much suffering upon him as a penalty for 
his transgression. 


In Baptism all punishment for sin is remitted, but this is not the 
case in the Sacrament of Penance, for otherwise we might too easily 
think lightly of sin and fall into it recklessly, thus laying up for 
ourselves God’s wrath at the day of judgment. Punishment serves 
as a deterrent from sin, and makes us more vigilant and careful to 
avoid it in future. 

Satisfaction is, as it were, an outward token of our sorrow for 
sin, and a reparation for the wrong that we have done to the 
Church. Moreover, when others see that we have to pay the 
penalty for our wrongdoing, they will be put on their guard and 
be warned to amend their way of life. 

By patiently enduring our punishment we shall in some degree 
resemble our Lord Jesus Christ, who bore so much for our sake. 
St. Paul says that if we suffer with Christ we are joint heirs with 
Him. 

Finally the penance imposed upon us averts God’s chastisement 
from us, since, as St. Paul assures us, if we judge ourselves we 
shall not be judged (1 Cor., xi, 31). The satisfaction that we 
make does not obscure the full and superabundant satisfaction made 
by Jesus Christ but enhances its splendor, for the grace of Christ 
appears to be more lavishly conferred upon us, inasmuch as we 
participate not only in His own merits, but in those that He, as the 
Head, bestows upon His members, viz., the Church. This grace 
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is poured out upon our good works, and without it we can do 
nothing meritorious, nor make any kind of reparation to God. 
Two things are necessary if we are to make any true satisfaction 
for our sins—we must be just and friends of God, for works per- 
formed without faith and charity cannot possibly please Him. 
Further, the works that we do must be such as to cost us some 
pain and inconvenience, for if they are to be a reparation for sin, 
they must necessarily contain an element of bitterness. 

Satisfaction is made as a rule by means of prayer, fasting or 
almsgiving. Prayer is a remedy for pride in life, fasting is a 
remedy for the desire of the flesh, and almsgiving is a remedy for 
the desire of the eyes. If we consider whom we have wronged, we 
can easily understand why these three forms of satisfaction are 
chosen. When we sin we wrong God, our neighbor and ourselves. 
Now we can avert God’s anger by our prayers, we can help our 
neighbor by almsgiving, and we can punish ourselves by fasting. 
You see, my brethren, why, after making our confession, we must 
also make reparation or satisfaction. I have shown you what is 
meant by this and what form it takes. Be careful always to per- 
form conscientiously the penance imposed upon you by the priest 
or by your own sense of justice, that you may participate in the 
graces attached to the Sacrament of Penance. 


33. INDULGENCES 


An indulgence is the remission of the temporal punishment due 
to sin, which punishment we should have to undergo in Purgatory 
in order to satisfy the Divine justice. The Church uses the au- 
thority that she has received from Christ and remits this temporal 
punishment after we have been forgiven in the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance and the eternal punishment has been remitted. Our Lord 
gave His Church power to bind and to loose, and this power ex- 
tends to the sin itself, as well as to the temporal punishment that it 
entails. When therefore a priest gives Absolution, he releases the 
penitent from the guilt of sin; and when for some good reason he 
refuses or defers Absolution, he binds the guilt fast upon the sin- 
ner, and what a priest does here is ratified in Heaven. 

As to temporal punishment, a priest can impose a severe penance 
for grievous sins, or a milder one if the sins are less grievous, or 
if he judges it expedient. This twofold power, derived from our 
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Saviour’s own words, has always existed in the Church, and when 
she exercises it with regard to the temporal punishment we have 
what is called an indulgence. 


St. Paul availed himself of his authority to grant an indulgence. 
A Christian in Corinth had given scandal by his sins, and the 
apostle rebuked the Corinthians for not having banished him from 
their midst. In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and with the 
authority derived from Him, St. Paul excommunicated the sinner, 
but afterwards as he repented and amended his way of life, the 
Corinthians interceded for him and asked St. Paul to remit the 
punishment. A portion of it was consequently remitted, which he 
would otherwise have had to undergo. 


In the primitive Church the bishops used to grant indulgences, 
especially to faint-hearted Christians who denied their faith in 
times of persecution, and as men lost their first enthusiasm, their 
need of indulgences increased. Originally very severe penalties 
were imposed upon sinners, in order to satisfy Divine justice. Some 
were required to fast for years, or even for life; others had to stand, 
clad in sackcloth, at the church-doors and were excluded for a 
definite period from the communion of the faithful; while others 
had to give large sums to the poor or perform other good works. 
The chief object of indulgences is to remit these penances. When, 
therefore, the Church gives an indulgence of forty days or of a 
year, just as much of the temporal punishment is remitted as if 
we had performed for forty days or a year any of the penitential 
works that the Church formerly imposed. In later times it became 
usual for the Church to remit the whole of the temporal punish- 
ment, and this was called granting a plenary indulgence. 


Some people suppose that an indulgence justifies the person who 
gains it, and cleanses his soul from every stain of sin. This is, how- 
ever, quite a mistaken idea, for no one can gain an indulgence unless 
he is already in the state of grace, having made a good confession. 
The object of an indulgence is to clear a sinner from the temporal 
punishment that he still has to suffer, and the sin must already be 
forgiven and the eternal punishment remitted. True repentance 
and an earnest purpose of amendment are therefore indispensable, 
and a sinner who wishes to gain an indulgence must not lose sight 
of this fact. The Church has no desire to relieve him of the obliga- 
tion to renounce sin and avoid all its occasions, but by offering 
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him this favor she wishes to induce him to begin a new life, to 
stimulate and reward his ardor, to sustain his weakness, and to 
make good the defects in his works of penance by allowing him to 
share in the merits of Christ and the saints. The merit won by 
Christ upon the cross is infinite, far outweighing the sins of all 
mankind; but this merit can benefit those only who do what is 
required of them for their part. Therefore only those who comply 
with these chief conditions and do the penance or say the prayers 
prescribed by the Church will profit by our Lord’s death. An in- 
dulgence does not exonerate a Christian from all penance; the 
duty of denying and mortifying himself is unaffected by it and 
continues as long as he lives. After he has been reconciled to God 
by a good confession and has purged his conscience from sin, he 
becomes capable of gaining an indulgence, which does not remit 
sin but only the temporal punishment still remaining after the sin 
is forgiven. 


The idea of a jubilee indulgence originated in the Jewish year 
of jubilee, when the prisons were opened, debts were cancelled, and 
every man regained possession of lands that had been sold. The 
jubilee of the new dispensation restores us-to the liberty enjoyed 
by God’s children, the bonds of sin are broken, and we regain the 
grace that we had forfeited. The aim of a jubilee is to cure the 
soul completely of all wounds caused by sin and to equip her with 
fresh grace to prevent further falls into evil. Therefore if we 
desire to reap the benefits of a jubilee indulgence we must honestly 
resolve to do penance for the past and to lead a better life in future. 
It is not enough to pray, fast and give alms unless we do these 
things in such a way as to make satisfaction to God’s justice, and 
do them in spirit and in truth. The chief thing is to amend one’s 
evil ways and to live in a manner more pleasing to God and more 
edifying to one’s neighbor. 


If, in order to gain a jubilee indulgence, it were necessary to 
perform very hard penances, to fast for years, to say very long 
prayers, or to spend large sums of money in almsgiving, there 
might be some excuse for our unwillingness to gain the indulgence 
at such a cost. But the Church, like a considerate mother, asks of 
us only what we can easily do without too great a sacrifice of com- 
fort. Therefore it would show unpardonable carelessness if we 
failed to exert ourselves in order to obtain this favor. Let us be 
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zealous in doing the little penances required of us, and now, while 
there is still time, let us cast ourselves into the arms of God’s 
mercy and remember that we shall not always have an opportunity 
of gaining so priceless a boon. 


34. ExTREME UNCTION 


This Sacrament derives its name from the fact that it is the last 
of all the anointings instituted by our Lord in the Church. It is 
also called the Sacrament of the Dying. It possesses all the charac- 
teristics of a true Sacrament, viz., an outward sign, our Lord’s in- 
stitution, and invisible grace. The outward sign is holy oil; accord- 
ing to the decision of the Council of Trent, the oil used in Extreme 
Unction must be consecrated by a bishop. Oil soothes bodily pain, 
is a remedy in disease, is a source of light, and restores wasted 
strength. God’s grace has an effect upon the sick person’s soul 
resembling the action of oil upon the body. 

Extreme Unction is a true Sacrament, becatse it was instituted 
by Jesus Christ, and St. James tells us this fact and also how the 
Sacrament should be administered. Our Lord sent out two of His 
disciples to preach penance; they cast out devils and anointed the 
sick with oil, thus restoring them to health. But when Christ 
ordered the sick to be anointed it was not so much for the sake of 
their bodies as for that of their souls, to which Divine grace is 
imparted through the oil. 

Extreme Unction is a Sacrament because invisible grace is con- 
nected with the outward and visible sign. It remits venial sins and 
delivers the soul from the consequences of past transgressions, The 
sick man receives strength to withstand the assaults of the devil, 
and his bodily health will be restored if its restoration is conducive 
to the welfare of his soul. 

The Sacrament is administered with certain ceremonies and 
prayers. On entering the sick man’s room the priest greets him and 
those present with the words, “Peace be to this house.” He calls 
upon the friends of the sick man to pray, then he sprinkles him 
with holy water and reminds him to make a good confession, if he 
has any sins upon his conscience. Even if the sick person has 
already made his confession, he joins with the priest in saying the 
Confiteor. Then, holding the vessel containing the holy oil, the 
priest stretches his right hand over the sick person’s head and prays 
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in the name of the Blessed Trinity that all evil may be extinguished 
in him by the intercession of all the angels and saints. Dipping his 
thumb in the holy oil, the priest anoints the sick person on the 
eyes, saying: “Through this holy unction and through His most 
tender mercy may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins thou hast 
committed by seeing.” He utters a similar prayer as he anoints 
the ears, nose, lips, hands and feet. These parts of the body are 
anointed because they are especially the organs of sense, and just 
as, in treating disease, a physician attacks the seat whence the 
malady originates, so the priest anoints those members which are 
primarily concerned with conveying sense perceptions to the brain. 


After the anointing is finished he prays that it may be for the 
sanctification, strengthening and comfort of the sick man’s soul, 
and also for the restoration of health to his body. Should, how- 
ever, God in His mercy call him hence, may he be admitted to ever- 
lasting life with Jesus Christ, our Lady, and all the saints in Heaven. 
The priest offers the sick man the crucifix to kiss and reminds him 
that our Divine Saviour who died on the cross bestows by His in- 
finite merits through this Sacrament strength to the soul, and, if 
He sees fit, health also to the body. Therefore we should thank 
Him for the grace given us by this means, put all our confidence 
in Him, bear patiently all bodily sufferings, and submit completely 
to God’s holy will, both in life and in death. 


Extreme Unction is accompanied by more prayers than the 
other Sacraments, because prayer is especially needed in time of 
sickness. The priest does not merely touch the sufferer’s members 
to give him comfort and refreshment, but he acts in God’s name 
and by His authority. Both the priest and the oil are the instru- 
ments through which God Himself gives abundant grace. When- 
ever a man desires any favor from God he must approach Him with 
a humble and penitent heart, saying with the publican, “O God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” This is particularly necessary in the 
case of the grace given in Extreme Unction, because this Sacrament 
is closely connected with the Sacrament of Penance and the for- 
giveness of sins. This is why a sick man makes his confession and 
receives Holy Communion before the administration of Extreme 
Unction, lx 

It is foolish to suppose that any one is bound to die soon after 
being anointed, for the Sacrament cannot injure the patient or ex- 
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pose him to danger. On the contrary, its results are beneficial both 
to his body and soul. They are, speaking in general terms, the 
same as those of other Sacraments, viz., forgiveness, sanctification 
and union with God. Moreover, venial sins are remitted if they 
have not been removed in the Sacrament of Penance. There is, 
however, one effect peculiar to this Sacrament, viz., its action upon 
the body. Baptism obliterates original sin and the guilt thereof; 
Confirmation imparts spiritual strength; Penance bestows forgive- 
ness for grievous sins; but Extreme Unction tends to peace of 
mind and strength and healing of body. It consecrates the body, 
withdraws it from the influence of pain, and renders it more capable 
of enduring the attacks of disease. Hence this Sacrament benefits 
man as a whole, body and soul. 

Finally, it affords ease, consolation and help at the hour of death, 
it gives us protection and assistance in our last battle with the 
powers of evil, as the prayer of faith is poured out for the sick 
man, and our Lord will not refuse him His aid. Thus our Divine 
Saviour has supplied us with a special weapon of defense for use 
at the close of life. Our Baptism admitted us to the Kingdom of 
God on earth; Extreme Unction will facilitate our entrance into 
His Kingdom in Heaven. Let us thank our dear Lord for His love 
in giving us this Sacrament, and let us resolve never to put off 
until too late the reception of this Divine form of assistance, de- 
signed to be our safeguard at the hour of death. 


35. Hoty ORDERS AND THE PRIESTHOOD 


Through the grace and merits of Jesus Christ the Church pos- 
sesses a sacrifice, Sacraments and the Gospel, and enjoys perpetual 
protection in her task of offering the sacrifice, administering the 
Sacraments and preaching the Gospel. All these functions have 
to be discharged by human agency, so she needs priests to offer 
to God the unbloody sacrifice of reconciliation on our behalf, to 
administer the Divine mysteries through which the atoning and 
sanctifying grace of the Holy Ghost is bestowed, and to preach the 
Gospel, which is the power of God to save all who believe. In His 
infinite mercy our eternal high-priest, Jesus Christ, has supplied 
these needs, for just as He was sent by the Father, so did He send 
His apostles and disciples to all nations, after first giving them the 
Holy Ghost and equipping them for their holy calling. He ordered 
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them to go forth and preach the Gospel in all the world, to baptize, 
to forgive sins, to administer the Sacraments and to celebrate Holy 
Mass in commemoration of Him. As the spiritual needs of the 
faithful are the same in every age, and our Divine Saviour desires 
to help all and bring all to a knowledge of the truth, He com- 
missioned the Apostles to select others to succeed them in their 
sacred office, and by laying on of hands and by prayer to confer 
upon them the autharity that He Himself possessed and exercised, 
thus giving them the peculiar assistance required for the conscien- 
tious discharge of their difficult duties, and consecrating them for 
their sacred office. 


Consequently the Apostles, whenever they established a Christian 
community, appointed officials upon whom they laid their hands, 
and thus ordained them priests of the new dispensation. St. Paul 
appointed Titus bishop of Crete, and Timothy bishop of Ephesus 
in this way. 

The bishops appointed by the Apostles selected other good and 
honest men to be their successors and ordained them priests. This 
practice has continued without interruption in the Church, and as 
often as any are to be ordained, the bishops, who are in a peculiar 
sense the successors of the Apostles, lay their hands upon them and 
pray. Various ceremonies accompany this solemn ordination, in- 
tended partly to remind the new priests of their important duties 
and partly to add dignity to their exalted office and sacred calling. 
Like kings, prophets and high-priests of the Jewish dispensation, 
they are anointed with holy oil. Holy Orders is, according to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, a Sacrament, since invisible grace 
is attached to the visible sign. When the bishop lays his hands on 
the candidate’s head and prays, his actions indicate the bestowal of 
grace and authority. There are several stages leading up to the 
priesthood, and this is so arranged by the Church in order to add 
dignity to the highest office, which, according to the Council of 
Trent, involves the performance of a truly Divirie work. 

There are four minor orders, those, namely, of ostiarius or 
doorkeeper, lector or reader, exorcist and acolyte. The major 
orders are the subdiaconate, the diaconate and the priesthood. 

The tonsure is given by way of preparation to ordination, the 
cutting of the hair having the same sort of signification as the vows 
before Baptism, or the mutual promises before matrimony. The 
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tonsure is mentioned by the earliest Fathers, and the Church teaches 
that its use was introduced by the Apostles, and that St. Peter 
adopted it in memory of the crown of thorns placed on our Re 
deemer’s head. In this way what was done to inflict pain and 
disgrace upon our Lord became a mark of honor and a reminder to 
the ministers of the Church that they must aim at resembling their 
Divine Master in every respect. 


1. After receiving the tonsure, the first of the minor orders is 
conferred, that namely of ostiarius or doorkeeper. The door- 
keeper’s duty is to keep the key of the church and prevent the ex- 
communicated from passing the threshold. He assists at Holy 
Mass, guarding the priest from any interruptions. When conferring 
this order, the bishop takes a key from the altar and gives it to the. 
candidate, saying, “Act, so as to be able to give account of all that 
is locked up with this key.” 


2. The second minor order is that of lector or reader. The lector 
is allowed to read both the Old and New Testament publicly, and 
to instruct the faithful in the elements of their religion. In the 
presence of the congregation the bishop hands him the book con- 
taining what he is empowered to read, saying: “Take this book and 
read the Word of God; if you exercise your office faithfully and 
profitably, you will have your portion with those who from the be- 
ginning have guarded the Word of God.” 

3. The third minor order is that of exorcist. The exorcist is 
authorized to call upon the name of the Lord over persons pos- 
sessed by evil spirits. The bishop hands him the book of exorcisms, 
saying: “Take and impress this upon your memory, and receive 
power to lay hands upon the possessed.” 

4. The last of the minor orders is that of acolyte. It is the 
acolyte’s duty to attend the priests and deacons at High Mass. The 
bishop gives him a lighted candle, saying: “Take the candlestick 
with the candle, and know that you are appointed to light the candles 
in church, in the name of the Lord.” He hands him also an empty 
vessel, saying: “Take this vessel, in order to bring therein wine and 


—_ for the sacrifice of the Blood of Christ, in the name of the 
Lord.” 


5. None can be admitted to the major, who have not received the 
minor orders. The first major order is the subdiaconate, and the 
subdeacon’s duty is to assist the deacon at the altar. The ordination 
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ceremonies indicate plainly what he has to do. The bishop reminds 
him that he now pledges himself to perpetual celibacy and explains 
his duties. Then the subdeacon receives from the bishop the chalice 
and paten, and from the deacon the cruet. This shows that he is 
inferior to the deacon. The bishop says: “Behold what service is 
required of you, therefore I admonish you to behave so as to 
please God.” Other prayers follow, and the subdeacon is attired 
in the sacred vestments and receives the Book of the Epistles from 
the bishop, who says: “Take the Book of the Epistles and receive 
authority to read it aloud in the church.” 


6. The second major order is the diaconate. The deacon’s duties 
are more sacred and more numerous than those of a subdeacon. 
He has to wait upon the bishop, assist him in his sacred functions, 
and read the Gospel at Mass. He may also collect and distribute 
alms for the poor, and preach in case of necessity. In conferring 
the diaconate, the bishop reads several prayers, gives the candidate 
certain vestments, lays his hands upon him, and gives him the Book 
of the Gospels, saying: “Receive authority to read the Gospel in 
God’s church in the name of the Lord.” 


7. The highest of all orders is the priesthood. None but a priest 
may offer the holy sacrifice and administer the Sacraments. At the 
ordination of a priest the bishop and all the priests present lay their 
hands upon him, then the stole is passed over his shoulders and 
crossed on his breast, indicating that he has power to bear the 
cross of Christ and the gentle yoke of the Divine law, and is to 
teach others to do the same, both by words and example. The 
bishop then anoints his hands with holy oil and gives him the chalice 
containing wine and the paten with bread, saying: “Receive power 
to offer to the Lord the sacrifice of the Mass.” He thus becomes 
the messenger of God and a mediator between God and man. 
Finally the bishop again lays his hands on his head, saying: “Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins you remit, they are remitted ; 
and whosesoever sins you retain, they are retained.” In this way the 
bishop confers upon the newly-made priest the power of forgiving 
and retaining sins, which our Lord gave to His followers. Such 
are the chief features of the ceremony of ordination. 

The episcopate is a higher degree of the priesthood, since the 
bishops posses the dignity and authority of the Apostles, whose 
successors they are. Christ preferred the Apostles to the rest of 
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His disciples, and so the bishops take precedence of the priests, 
Whatever they bind and loose on earth is bound and loosed in 
Heaven. They are appointed by the Holy Ghost to govern the 
Church of Christ, and each bishop has to administer his own 
diocese. 

Archbishops are set over several bishops, and generally have their 
sees in capital cities. They have a higher rank and more extensive 
power than ordinary bishops. 

Still higher are the patriarchs, who are the most exalted fathers 
of the Church. Formerly in the whole Catholic Church there were, 
besides the Pope, only four patriarchs; those, namely, of Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 

The bishop of Rome has always been honored as the one supreme 
head of the Catholic Church. He is the father of all the faithful, 
all the bishops and priests of the universal Church, for he is the 
successor of St. Peter, and the true and lawful vicar of Christ. 
All bishops throughout Christendom are bound to agree with him 
in matters of faith and morals, to be in communion with him and 
to obey his regulations. 

My brethren, we should often thank God for the Sacrament of 
Holy Order, since it provides us with men empowered to offer the 
holy sacrifice on our behalf, to administer the Sacraments, and to 
instruct us, so that we may live in virtue and attain to everlasting 
salvation. Let us respect them as God’s appointed representatives, 
consecrated and endowed with manifold dignities; let us listen at- 
tentively to their teaching, since by so doing we shall give honor 
also to God, and carry out His intentions. 














CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XX. THE EFFECTS oF THE Hoty EUCHARIST 


In Holy Communion our Lord gives us, in addition to Him- 
self, many graces. He makes Himself the life and the food of 
our souls. We have His own word for this: “He that eateth 
Me, the same also shall live by Me” (John, vi, 58), and “He 
that eateth this bread shall live forever’ (John, vi, 59). 

The life which He gives to our souls is supernatural life; 
that is to say, Divine grace, both increased sanctifying and sac- 
ramental grace. This sacramental grace enables us to live by 
Christ. It weakens our lower passions in that it gives greater 
vitality to our will power. It gives us spiritual zest and joy in 
doing good for God’s honor. It makes us strive to be more like 
Christ in meekness and humility, in the fighting spirit against 
sin and the avoidable occasions of sin. In a word, it heightens 
the morals of the Soldier of Jesus Christ more than any other 
means. He will not neglect to receive it often and devoutly, for 
it is his very life. “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
.. . you shall not have life in you” (John, vi, 54). 

In the case of some of the saints, the Holy Eucharist became 
for prolonged periods the support of the body as well as of the 
soul. But it is intended not as the food of the body, but as the 
food of the soul. As such it was strikingly prefigured by the 
manna in the desert (Exod., xvi). 

The manna was food for the body which fell from Heaven 
and was intended for God’s chosen people after they had passed 
through the Red Sea. It had the taste of every food, but fell 
only in the desert and ceased falling when the Promised Land 
had been reached. Now note the parallel. 
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The Holy Eucharist is our spiritual food, our Lord Himself, 
who came down from Heaven. It is intended only for members 
of His Church after they have passed through the waters of 
baptism. It contains every grace. It is the food of our souls 
only when we are passing through the desert of our earthly 
pilgrimage, and it will cease when we reach our Promised Land, 
Heaven. 

The Holy Eucharist gives strength in temptation, but it does 
not remove it. The soldier will not expect victory without fight- 
ing for it, but he will fight more bravely knowing that Jesus leads 
him in the fight. The life of man upon earth is a warfare, con- 
fronted by a barbed wired entanglement of temptation, but the 
barrage of the Holy Eucharist cuts through it and enables the 
Christian soldier to penetrate safely beyond temptation. 

Holy Communion gives the soldier wonderful courage in the 
midst of the greatest dangers. General Pershing asked the 
Government to appoint at least three chaplains to each regiment. 
Officers under him had noted the effect of Holy Communion 
upon the Catholic soldiers on days when they had to make dan- . 
gerous charges upon enemy positions. But Holy Communion 
gives a higher form of courage than that, the courage to fulfill. 
one’s daily round of duties thoroughly and cheerfully. Holy 
Communion enables the thousands of Sisters in Catholic hos- 
pitals and schools to labor on so bravely in their otherwise tire- 
some and tedious round of duties year in and year out. 

Always supposing sorrow and repentance, without which God 
can never forgive sin, the Holy Eucharist, of its own efficacy, 
cancels our venial sins and lessens and abolishes the temporal 
punishment due to our sins. It is far superior to indulgences in 
this respect, although it also inspires us to make better use of 
the latter. If we are in the state of mortal sin without knowing 
it, Holy Communion may actually remove mortal sin also. 

Our feelings and emotions do not matter much before God, 
because they are not so much under the control of the will. And 
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yet, to many persons, the reception of Holy Communion affords 
great spiritual peace and sweetness. Where it does not, it 
sweetens the will, which is the important thing after all. 

Grace on earth merges into the glory of Heaven. It is pre- 
cisely because the glory of Heaven is supernatural that its seed, 
grace on earth, is also necessarily supernatural. Holy Com- 
munion makes the soul grow in grace, hence it is the best guar- 
antee of our future glory in Heaven. Moreover, we have our 
Lord’s express assurance of this fact: “I will raise him up in the 
last day.” In Holy Communion our bodies become a part of 
Christ’s Body to which glory is due. Thus our bodies acquire 
a quasi right or title to a glorious resurrection. 

In short, Holy Communion unites us most intimately with our 
Lord. “He abideth in me and I in Him” (John, vi, 57). It is 
a union like unto the welding of two bars of steel. Thus our 
acts acquire infinite value before God. Our friendship with 
Christ rests upon ties of both blood and spirit. By the incarnation 
in the womb of the blessed Virgin nineteen hundred years ago, our 
Lord united Himself to the blood of the human race. By Holy 
Communion He unites Himself spiritually to our individual 
souls. We have heard all this so often, and it may sound com- 
mon-place. But how wonderful it all is! 

The great Pope Pius X., interpreting the desire of our Divine 
Lord and the wish of His Church, urged every Catholic, no mat- 
ter what his calling or vocation in life, to receive Holy Com- 
munion as frequently as every day, if possible. No wonder! 
Our Lord is the the best friend of democracy. He would make 
democracy safe for the world by Christianizing it. He never 
refused to deal with sinners during His earthly life, provided 
they could only be persuaded to accept His favors. Any one who 
receives Holy Communion in the state of grace and with a reli- 
gious motive has all the dispositions necessary for receiving it 
worthily. 

The state of grace is the very life of the soul. Natural food 
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is of no use to the dead body. Neither is Holy Communion of 
any use to a soul dead in sin. If, therefore, the soul is not con- 
scious of some mortal sin, Holy Communion itself restores it to 
life. But if the soul is consciously and stubbornly in the state of 
mortal sin, Holy Communion is received sinfully and sacrile- 
giously. Woe to the man who appears culpably without a wedding 
garment at the banquet prepared for him by our Lord. That 
wedding garment is sanctifying grace. He is in danger of being 
cast out into “exterior darkness, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” “Let a man prove himself” before Com- 
munion, for “he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself” (1 Cor., xi, 29). 

Where it is not possible to receive actual Holy Communion, 
it is always possible to make a spiritual Holy Communion. A 
spiritual Communion may be made at any time and at any place. 
It consists of an ardent desire to receive Holy Communion—if 
that were possible. If we cannot receive from a plate of gold, 
we can receive always from a plate of silver. 

From the reflections outlined in these last eight Conferences, 
the Soldier of Jesus Christ will see why he should make a 
special effort to include daily Mass and Holy Communion in his 
daily drill. The more he does so, the more will he be filled with 
gladness and gratitude to his chief Commanding Officer, Jesus 
Christ, for so great a gift. He will often revert to it during the 
day, and he will, if possible, pay actual and surely many spiritual 
visits to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. He will love to beau- 
tify the altar where Jesus offers Himself. He will be proud to 
join in processions or parades in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 
He will at least be punctual and devout at Sunday Mass. 














CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P., S.T.LR. 


Jesus—A NAME oF MIGHT 


All peoples who love war take a special delight in bestowing 
honorific names upon their great conquerors as a sign of appre- 
ciation of their achievements for the realm. Alexander was uni- 
versally acclaimed “the Great” by antiquity because he carved out 
a vast kingdom for his people from the lands of all surrounding 
nations. The Romans officially decreed the title of “Africanus” 
to one of the Scipios because he had subjugated that dark con- 
tinent and added it, like a black diamond, to the war chest of the 
city by the Tiber; whilst they gave the name of “Asiaticus” to 
his brother because, through the conquest of Asia, he had created 
a buffer state that would insure the safety of the proud munici- 
pality. Napoleon was so universally recognized as the dictator 
of the world that he disdained signing his name to letters and 
documents, using instead merely his initials. 

But these and other such names dwindle into insignificance 
when the adorable name of Jesus is mentioned. For, whereas 
only the world knows and honors the names of its great con- 
querors, the Name of Jesus is the joy of the saints in heaven, the 
despair of the damned in hell, and the well-spring of all confi- 
dence to believing men on this earth. 

In the Old Testament, the Redeemer who had been promised 
was pictured as the Lord of Hosts, the unconquerable Hero, the 
Prince of Peace, the Father of future times, a ruler to whose 
realms there would be no limit, a sovereign whose sway would 
be undisputed. But on the day of His circumcision the world 
learned to know the name which the Angel Gabriel had signified 
to Mary and (Luke, ii, 21) the Eternal Father had selected for 
Him. It is the only adequate name, since it was imposed by the 
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Father who knew Him from all eternity and who alone knew 
Him fully (Matt., xi, 27). 

It was the name “by which He was called by the angel before 
He was conceived in the womb” (Luke, ii, 21). Therefore, this 
name was first pronounced by the Eternal Father when sending 
the Archangel Gabriel to Mary with the message of the Incar- 
nation. | 

And the angel, appearing to Joseph said: “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins” (Matt., 
i, 21). All the names applied to the Redeemer are contained in 
this word—Jesus. It stands for Him whom the Father called 
His “well-beloved Son” (Matt., xvii, 5), “who is one with the 
Father” (John, x, 30), “through whom all things are made” 
(John, i, 3), “who is before all, and by Him all things consist” 
(Col., i, 17). This adorable name stands for Him “who blotted 
out the handwriting that was against us” (Coloss., ii, 14), “who 
hath delivered us from the powers of darkness” (Coloss., i, 13), 
“who is the head of the body, the Church” (Col., i, 18), “who 
alone leads to the Father and reconciles us to Him” (Col., i, 20). 
It stands for Him “always living to make intercession for us” 
(Hebr., vii, 25), “who hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places” (I Eph., i, 3), in whose Name “we can do all 
things” (Phil., iv, 13). “In His Name alone is there salvation” 
(Acts, iv, 12). 

No wonder, therefore, that St. Paul, ravished by the power 
and might of this name, exhorts the congregation at Phillipi “that 
in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are 
in heaven, on earth and under the earth” (Phil., ii, 10). Long 
before, the Royal Singer had proclaimed to all the world: “Let 
His Name be blessed forevermore; His Name continueth before 
the sun” (Ps., lxxi, 17). “And blessed be the Name of His 
majesty forever; and the whole world shall be filled with His 
majesty” (Ps., Ixxi, 19). 

Our Lord Himself wished His disciples to invoke His Name, 
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else why did He send them out into the world with the assurance 
that in His Name they should drive out devils, lay their hands 
upon the sick to heal them, and perform all other kind of miracles? 
(Mark, xvi, 17). The disciples knew the might of this name, 
for one day seventy-two of them came back to Jesus with happy 
hearts, saying: “Lord, in Thy Name even the devils were subject 
to us’ (Luke, x, 17). Fortified by this practical test of the 
Master’s word, they were ready to believe Him when He said: 
“Amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My Name 
He will give it to you” (John, xvi, 23). By the invocation of 
this Name Peter cured a man who had been born lame (Acts, 
iii, 6). And our Blessed Lord pledged Himself to do everything 
asked in His Name, for “whatsoever you shall ask the Father in 
My Name I will do; that the Father may be glorified in the Son” 
(John, xiv, 13). Christ seems to say that He will make it a point 
of honor to answer prayers for the sake of His Father. What 
stronger assurance could we wish than this promise by which He 
binds Himself to hear and answer our petitions? No wonder, 
then, that the Church, inheriting the spirit of Christ, asks every- 
thing through Jesus Christ! All her official prayers in the liturgy 
end with the words “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In His 
Name every miracle has been performed. In the third century 
Tertullian, in a retort to the pagans who had chosen Celsus as 
their representative and mouthpiece, said: “If you find a Chris- 
tian who does not banish the devil from a possessed person by 
the invocation of the Name of Jesus, I will agree to go gladly to 
death.” Some centuries later St. Ambrose declared that “the 
Name of Jesus was the oil with which the martyrs anointed them- 
selves to bear up bravely under the direst torments.” And St. 
John Chrysostom declares that this adorable Name “was the 
source whence the doctors of the Church drew their wisdom, the 


' penitents their tears, the virgins their purity—in a word, all the 





saints their perseverance.” 
If, then, the Name of Jesus is synonymous with Divine power 
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and might, we must not only fear to take it in vain, but we must 
reverence it as the most sacred word in this world. In our 
troubles, trials and temptations it will prove as powerful as in 
the past, for Jesus Christ is “the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever” (Hebr., xiii, 8). We share the conviction of St. Francis 
de Sales, who writes: “If once we could pronounce from the 
bottom of our hearts this holy Name, oh, what a balsam it would 
pour over every faculty of our being! Jesus would be all in all 
to us, and we would be all in all to Him. Let us try it! Let us 
pronounce it as fervently as we can; even if we stammer it now, 


we will finally be able to say it well!” 











CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLIV. THe Waywarp Son 


Up to this time Augustine had remained in Africa. Carthage 
was the largest city he had seen. His mother did not care very 
much so long as her son was willing to remain in his native coun- 
try. She realized that he had to go to Carthage to continue his 
studies, but even Carthage could not hold him for a long time. 

At Carthage Ht heard much of the Roman schools, the Roman 
teachers and orators, and he decided to go to Rome. 

St. Monica was shocked when she heard of his decision. She 
feared for him and his welfare. Since she had so very little influ- 
ence over him while he was near her, what would it be when once 
the seas would separate him from her? She would try and prevent 
him from going to distant lands, and if he went nevertheless she 
would go with him. 

St. Monica therefore started for Carthage to visit her son, who 
was not a little surprised upon her arrival. His displeasure, though 
he tried to conceal it from his mother, was none the less apparent 
to her. 

Augustine wanted to go to Rome. He learned that his mother 
desired him either to forego the trip or to take her with him. He 
was not willing to do either, and so it came about that Augustine 
quietly made arrangements for his departure, while he made his 
mother believe that he had given up the idea of going to Rome. 

Augustine had his reasons for not wanting his mother’s company 
in Rome. He had other company. There was the woman with 
whom he lived, and their son. Had his mother approved of this 
sinful union, possibly she might have been suffered to accompany 
them, to take care of her grandson. But Augustine knew how she 
thought and felt about his sinful life, and for that reason she was 
unwelcome as companion. 

St. Monica suspected deception, and quietly she made her own 
arrangements to accompany her son, despite his protestations that 
he would not undertake the journey. 

So it happened that when Augustine embarked for Italy he found 
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his mother there, too. He was ashamed for having been caught in 
a lie. St. Monica, however, had no word of reproach for her son. 
She felt unspeakably sad that her son should have wanted to de- 
ceive her. A storm came up and made it impossible for the boat 
to sail, and Augustine asked his mother to return with him, for 
the boat would not sail for a day or so. 

St. Monica would not go with her son. She felt need to pray 
for God’s help, and told her son she would remain in a nearby 
chapel and there pray for help and guidance. The ruins of that 
chapel, in honor of St. Cyprian, can still be seen at the present day. 
There St. Monica prayed the entire night that God might prevent 
the journey of her son. 

She prayed for his conversion, for the termination of the unholy 
union of her son, and felt sure that her urgent prayer would in the 
end be heard. From that nightlong prayer St. Monica arose to go: 
to the harbor. But when she came to the dock she found that the 
boat had left during the night and her son had left, without her, 
after all. 

St. Monica was frantic with grief. She went to the home of her 
son. He had not returned there that night. The woman was gone, 
and so was the child. 


What St. Monica felt when she realized that her son had so 
cruelly deceived her is more easily imagined than put into words. 
That her son should have so little regard for her as to treat her so 
shamefully was not even her greatest sorrow. Possibly he felt 
ashamed to have his mother actually see him in dissolute company. 
What grieved St. Monica more than all else was the thought of be- 
ing forsaken by God. In the past her prayers had been heard even- 
tually. After years of prayer and patient work her mother-in-law 
had been converted. She had seen the happy result of her prayers 
for her husband when he was converted before he died. She had 
received the consolation of seeing her other two children grow up 
as saints. She thought little of her many sacrifices, prayers, suffer- 
ing and tears to accomplish these things. But for many, many years 
she had prayed earnestly, persistently and fervently for the con- 
version of her oldest son, and it seemed that the more she prayed 
and wept, the worse he became. As a faithful and saintly mother 
she did not want any of her children to be lost. She did not pray 
that her son should be prosperous, happy or wealthy, she prayed 
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for his conversion, prayed that his soul might be saved, and now 
she felt as if God had forsaken her. How much longer was she sup- 
posed to pray for her son, and of what use could it be, when now 
for twenty-eight years she had incessantly prayed for him. If she 
had seen but the smallest sign of affection in her erring son she 
could have felt encouraged to persevere in her prayers, but it 
seemed to her that the more she prayed, the farther away he strayed 
from God and His grace. And now this surreptitious departure of 
her son was the hardest blow. 

What did Monica do: Did she in her utter discouragement and 
defeat give up praying as useless? No, she returned to the little 
chapel, offered there her resignation in the holy will of God and 
resolved to pray so much more persistently. 


As you may well understand, the faith of St. Monica, her pa- 
tience and her piety were tested far more than you or I would wish 
to be tested. We should have good reason to fear for our perse- 
verance were we to be tested as was St. Monica. 

In due time Augustine arrived in Rome. Evidences of Christian 
faith and piety there were many in that city, but they were passed 
by him without notice. In heart and mind he was a pagan. Pagan 
art and pagan culture appealed to him; the Cross, and what the 
Cross of Christ stood for, seemed folly to him. Augustine was 
interested in oratory, and when he heard a great deal about the 
eloquence of St. Ambrose he made up his mind to go and hear 
this great orator. Not that he wanted to learn anything about Chris- 
tianity from this great bishop. All he wanted was to learn some- 
thing of the art of eloquence from this great orator. 

Augustine did not neglect to let his mother know of his where- 
abouts, and when she learned that he was at Milan to hear the great 
bishop, Monica rejoiced and resolved to go to Milan, however far 
and difficult the journey, in order to be near her son, if his admira- 
tion of the great St. Ambrose should become the means of his 
conversion. 

Here we may see that God had indeed heard the prayers of 
Monica and He had prepared the way for the conversion of her 
son at the very moment when she thought the darkest hour had 
come for her. The favor for which she had prayed so persistently 
was being granted, although, for the time being, she was unable to 
understand it. The journey of Augustine to Italy was really the 
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journey to his conversion, though Monica feared that it would have 
the opposite effect. 

So it often happens that God is really hearing our prayers when 
we feel as though forsaken. 

The truth is that we are unable to see things in the light of God. 
A fly on a large painting sees only the daub of color on which it 
stands. We, of course, are able to see the relation of all the colors 
that make up the painting. With one glance we take in the entire 
picture and are thrilled with its beauty and harmony. When it 
comes to God’s designs we are less able to grasp them even that a 
fly is able to grasp the design of a painting. If we could understand 
the plans of God, God would not be greater than we. Our intellect 
is finite, that is, limited within narrow boundaries, but God is 
infinite, boundless. 

St. Monica understood this, and hence we find her persevering 
in prayer. In truth, God was hearing the prayers of this faithful 
mother and He was shaping events in such manner that the conver- 
sion of her son would be brought about. 

It is always darkest just before dawn. 

When we are in greatest need, the help of God is nearest. What 
a beautiful and impressive example we have in St. Monica for 
steadfastness in prayer! Whenever we feel discouraged in prayer | 
we have all reason to feel ashamed when comparing our weak 
efforts with the years and years of prayers which St. Monica offered 
for the conversion of her son. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. DecREE CONCERNING Prizsts EMIGRATING FROM EUROPE 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST TO AMERICA AND 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Decree sums up all former legislation on this subject. In 
the first chapter it speaks of priests coming from Europe with 
the intention to stay for a considerable length of time in America 
or the Philippine Islands. Chapter two refers to those who ask 
for permission to visit America for not longer than six months; 
Chapter three states who is bound by this law, and the penalty 
for breaking this law. 


The principal points in the first chapter are that the bishop 
who gives leave to the priest to absent himself from his diocese, 
either for a certain number of years or indefinitely, is bound to 
enter into correspondence with the bishop to whose diocese his 
priest wishes to go, so that he may not be forced to wander 
through the country looking for priestly work. In Italy the 
S. Consistorial Congregation issues permits to priests to go to 
America or the Philippines, and in Spain and Portugal the 
Apostolic Delegate. 


The bishop who has agreed to receive such a priest and to 
give him work, may also give him permission to go to another 
diocese, but the bishop must first correspond with the other bishop 
to ascertain whether he will give the priest suitable employment. 
The bishop of the priest’s diocese in Europe has to be notified 
of the change, and, in the case of Italian, Spanish or Portuguese 
priests, the S. Congregation or the Apostolic Delegation respec- 
tively. 


Bishops must not allow such European priests to live in pri- 


vate houses, or to board in some public establishment; but must 
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put them into some priest’s house, or a religious house, or other 
church institution. If without a legitimate excuse they do not 
obey the bishop in this matter, he shall, after having warned 
them, forbid them to say Mass. 


Religious priests may be sent across the ocean by their supe- 
riors, but these are strictly bound in conscience to send only such 
men who will be a credit to religion. Secularized religious 
priests fall under the same rules as secular priests. 


For a temporary sojourn to America or the Philippine Islands 
it is not necessary to secure from a bishop a promise to employ 
such priests, if they do not intend to stay longer than six months. 
The written permission of the bishop for leave of absence shall 
state the reason why it is granted, and also the length of time 
for which the leave holds good. Besides the bishop’s letter these 
priests must obtain the beneplacitum of the Holy See, which may 
be granted either by the S. Consistorial Congregation or by 
the Legates of the Holy See in countries where there are such. 
The priest must prove to the bishop that he has money sufficient 
for his return trip, and the Ordinary is to make sure that this 
amount is safely deposited in a bank, or in some other way, so 
that it can not be used for anything else. If at the expiration 
of the leave of absence the priest cannot return for reason of 
sickness, or any other good and necessary cause, the bishop 
where such a priest stays may prolong the leave of absence but 
he must inform the Ordinary in Europe and also the S. Con- 
gregation, or Papal Legate, who ratified the leave of absence. 

Priests who, in spite of these laws and regulations, travel to 
the Philippine Islands or to America, are ipso facto suspended a 
divinis, and if they celebrate Holy Mass, they become irregular 


~ and cannot be freed from these penalties except by applying to 
“the S. Consistorial Congregation (S. Consist. Cong., Dec. 30, 


1918). 
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2. APPLICATION OF Hoty MAss FoR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
PARISH 


The Bishop of Warsaw explained to the S. Congregation of 
the Council that in his diocese there are, besides canonically 
erected parishes, also other parishes in scattered districts that 
were never considered benefices or parishes properly so called, 
and the priests put in charge are removable at the good pleasure 
of the bishop. They are not even called parishes, but rather 
stations. 


The S. Congregation decides that in that diocese, as well as 
in all dioceses not subject to the Propaganda, these priests are 
pastors charged with the ordinary care of souls, and, though 
removable, they are nevertheless bound to apply Holy Mass for 
the parish on Sundays and holydays of obligation (the lists of 
feasts as fixed by Pope Urban VIII.). If however, so says the 
S. Congregation, priests in some particular cases find it too much 
of a hardship, on account of the small income of the parish, 
such individual priests may apply to the Congregation, giving 
complete data as to the standing of the parish (S. Congregation 
of the Council, July 13, 1918). 


The bishop also inquired whether priests in charge of a chapel 
which has not been completely separated from the original 
parish, but was erected for the convenience of people living at a 
great distance from the parish church, are to be considered pas- 
tors and have the obligation of applying Holy Mass for the 
people. Some such chapels, the bishop explains, have even their 
own separate financial administration, for reason of civil laws 
and to make matters easier for the Church, yet these chapels 
and the people belonging to them have not been completely sep- 
arated from the original parish. The S. Congregation answers 
that, in as much as these chapels are still to be considered parts 
of another parish, only the pastor in charge of the main churc’ 
has the obligation of applying Holy Mass for the people. 
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3. DEcISION CONCERNING RELIGIOUS Vows THAT WERE 


MapbeE BEFORE THE CoDE BECAME LAW 


The Pontifical Committee for the authentic interpretation of 
the Code decides that religious vows made before the Code be- 
came law are to be judged according to the old law, not accord- 
ing to the new Code, in the question of the manner of dismissal 
and the effect of the dismissal (Dec. 1, 1918). 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 











RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


Two EXCEPTIONS FROM THE LAW: PRIVILEGE AND Dis- 
PENSATION 


There are mainly two ways by which an exemption from a 
law may be obtained, viz., by privilege and by dispensation. Be- 
sides these two ways there is a third one, custom, which is not 
so frequent and is controlled by conditions which are not easily 
realized, for an ecclesiastical law can be abolished by contrary 
custom only if the custom is introduced by the majority of people 
of the Church at large, or of a diocese, or a nation. If for the 
period of forty years the ecclesiastical authorities have not inter- 
fered with the custom, it becomes law. However, not all the 
ecclesiastical laws can be abolished by contrary custom of forty 
years’ duration, for the Code provides that if a law forbids con- 
trary customs it takes customs of a hundred or more years’ dura- 
tion to void such laws. 

Exemption from the law by reason of physical or moral im- 
possibility is another case in which the law ceases to oblige in 
particular cases and circumstances. There is no doubt about the 
physical impossibility, for where such impossibility to comply 
with the law exists, there can be no question of obligation, a 
principle which no moralist or canonist denies. A moral impos- 
sibility consists of an extraordinary difficulty to observe the law 
in some particular case. The nearer it comes to physical impos- 
sibility the easier it is to judge that the legislator would not 
want to urge the law; but in many cases it is rather difficult to 
judge whether there is a sufficient reason for an exemption from 
the law, and no general rules can be given, since it is a matter of 
judgment of circumstances, which differ with persons and cases. 


DEFINITION OF PRIVILEGE 


A privilege is defined by the canonists as “a private law con- 


ceding a favor which entitles the individual to act against some 
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law, or gives him power beyond that fixed by the ordinary pro- 
vision of the law.” A privilege is called a private “law” because 
as a rule a privilege is a favor granted without restriction as to 
time, and it may be called a law also inasmuch as it indirectly 
forbids others to interfere with the person to whom the privi- 
lege is granted. A favor entitling a person to act notwithstand- 
ing the general prohibition of law is called a privilege “contra 
jus,’ while powers and faculties granted beyond those to which 
the person is entitled by law, are called privileges “praeter jus.” 


ACQUISITION OF PRIVILEGES 


Privileges are acquired (1) by direct concession of the com- 
petent ecclesiastical superior ; (2) by communication in the privi- 
leges of another individual or society; (3) by custom; (4) by 
prescription. If a person or society has been in possession of 
certain rights for a hundred years or more, law presumes that a 
privilege has been granted to that effect (Canon 63). 


In reference to the acquisition of privileges by communication 
with a privileged person or society, the Code rules that those 
privileges only can be acquired which have been conceded to the 
first privileged directly and perpetually, and that the communi- 
cation is limited by the capacity of the subject to whom the 
privilege of communication is granted. Thus, for instance, a 
lay organization having a communication of privileges with a 
clerical organization could not acquire such privileges as are 
given to priests exclusively. Privileges conceded with special 
reference to a certain place or object, or person, e. g., a celebrated 
shrine, a miraculous picture, a place which has special connection 
with the life of a saint, etc., such privileges naturally cannot be 
acquired by others through communication of privileges, as the 
Code ordains in Canon 64. This rule has its practical application 
in the aggregation of Church societies and confraternities by 
other archconfraternities, which have the power of communi- 
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cating their privileges to the confraternities and societies thus 
aggregated (cf. Canons 721 and 722). 

The communication of privileges is, as a rule, conceded in one 
or the other of two formulas, in the forma accessoria or the 
forma aeque principalis. The communication of privileges in 
the accessory form has the effect that the privileges thus acquired 
are increased, diminished, or lost ipso facto, if the original 
grantee is deprived of, or curtailed, etc., in his privileges. Both, 
the original grantee and the participant in forma accessoria, 
suffer the same fate. If communication is granted in the forma 
aeque principalis, the person or society obtaining the privileges 
by communication does not suffer if the first grantee loses or 
suffers curtailment of his privileges, unless, of course, the eccle- 
siastical superior revoking the privileges of the first grantee rules 
that those who obtained these privileges by communication are 
to lose them also. 

In reference to communication of privileges between religious 
organizations, there is the important ruling in Canon 613 that 
any religious body has only those privileges that are contained 
in the Code, or have been granted to it directly by the Holy See, 
and that all communication of privileges between religious 
Orders or Congregations shall henceforth be excluded. One 
may ask, what about the communication of privileges up to the 
time that the Code became law? Are all privileges previously 
acquired by communication lost by the very fact that the Code 
went into force? There has been some diversity of opinion in 
the meaning of Canon 613. Nevertheles, the wording of the 
first section of Canon 613, “Quaelibet religio us tantum pri- 
vilegiis gaudet,” etc., seems to state that now (gaudet in the 
present tense) each religious body can lay claim only to privi- 
leges granted by the Code, or which have been directly granted 
by the Holy See to a specified religious body, and in order that 
in the future no religious organization may claim privileges by 
communication, the Code adds that for the future all communi- 
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cation of privileges between religious Orders and Congregations 
shall be forbidden. 


FACULTIES ARE CONSIDERED PRIVILEGES 


Habitual faculties, which are granted either for an unlimited 
period of time or for a definite period, or for a certain number 
of cases, are to be considered privileges praeter jus. There is 
some difficulty to reconcile this Canon with Canon 85, for while 
it is stated here that faculties granted even for a number of cases 
are to be considered privileges praeter jus, and as such admit 
of a benign interpretation, Canon 85 states that even the faculty 
to dispense for a certain number of cases is to be strictly inter- 
preted. In order to reconcile these two Canons it will be neces- 
sary to distinguish between faculties that do not deal with power 
of dispensing from laws, but with other matters. Those dealing 
with dispensation must be strictly interpreted, while other facul- 
ties, though for only a certain number of cases, may be inter- 
preted benignly. 

The habitual faculties granted by the Holy See to bishops and 
other dignitaries holding episcopal jurisdiction, e. g., vicars and 
prefects Apostolic, Administrators of dioceses, etc., do not lapse 
with the loss of jurisdiction of the individual bishop, prefect, 
etc., to whom they were granted, even in cases where the former 
bishop had begun to make use in some case of the faculties, but 
they are transmitted to the Ordinary who succeeds them in the 
government. Likewise are faculties granted to the bishop un- 
derstood to have been given also to the vicar general. The only 
exceptions to this rule would be, either, a direct provision to the 
contrary in the faculties, or a case where certain faculties were 
given to the bishop on account of his personal qualification for 
affairs in which he is delegated by the Holy See. 

The faculties granted by the Holy See include other powers 
necessary in the case, wherefore in faculties to dispense is in- 
eluded the power to absolve the person, who is to receive the 
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dispensation, from ecclesiastical penalties which perchance are 
preventing the said person from receiving the favor. This abso- 
lution, however, would have no other effect than to take away 
the inability to receive the dispensation (Canon 66). 


INTERPRETATION OF PRIVILEGES 


The extent of a privilege conceded by written document must 
first and foremost be learned from the terms of the docutnent 
itself, and these terms should be interpreted according to the 
proper meaning of the words, without unduly limiting or ex- 
tending their significance (Canon 67). If there remains any 
doubt as to the meaning of the privilege, those concessions which 
contain a mere favor are to be liberally interpreted, while privi- 
leges which restrict the rights of a third party, or refer to eccle- 
siastical trials, or grant an exemption from the law in favor of 
private individuals, must be interpreted in a strict or restrictive 
sense, but they must not be so rigorously explained that the one 
who received the privilege does not derive any benefit from it, 
for some benefit must come to him by the privilege (Canon 68). 


No one is obliged to make use of a privilege which has been 
conceded to him for his own private benefit, unless the obliga- 
tion to make use of it comes from some other source. Thus, for 
instance, a priest who has the privilege of the portable altar 
which entitles him to say Holy Mass in any respectable place, 
would be obliged to make use of it on Sunday, if otherwise he 
could not say or hear Mass, and if he could make use of his 
privilege without great inconvenience. Some authors have held 
that a person was not obliged to make use of his privilege to 
fulfil a law which he would not be capable to fulfil without the 
use of the privilege. The Code, however, seems to reject such 
an Opinion, for it states that there is an obligation to use a privi- 
lege which was given for a person’s private benefit if such obli- 
gation arises from another source (Canon 69). 
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CESSATION OF PRIVILEGES 


. A privilege is to be considered perpetual unless the contrary 
is certain from another source (Canon 70). A contrary gen- 
eral law recalls privileges contained in the Code. In reference 
to other privileges that are to be applied the rules of Canon 60, 
which provides that all other privileges are not revoked by a 
contrary law, unless the law explicitly states that they are re- 
voked, or the law is passed by a legislator superior to the one 
who granted the privilege. This ruling of the Code is quite 
important, inasmuch as it furnishes a rule concerning indults 
and privileges granted before the Code became law. All these 
remain unless they are revoked by the Code. The fact that some 
law of the Code is contrary to some privilege or indult is not 
sufficient to abolish such concession, unless the law explicitly re- 
calls contrary privileges and indults (Canon 71). 


Privileges cease by renunciation, if it has been accepted by 
the competent ecclesiastical superior. Privileges conceded in 
one’s own personal favor the particular individual can renounce, 
while privileges granted to some community, dignity, or place, 
cannot be renounced by private individuals. Even the com- 
munity, or body of men, is not at liberty to renounce privileges 
granted by way of law, as, for instance, privileges granted in the 
Code, or such privileges the renunciation of which would turn to 
the injury of the Church, or of other persons (Canon 72). 


If the ecclesiastical superior who granted the privilege goes out 
of office, the privilege conceded by him does not become extinct, 
unless it was granted under the clause ad beneplacituwm nostrum, 
or another clause of equal force, for with the cessation of his 
office also his will or beneplacitum ceases. 


Personal privileges follow the person, and can be made use 
of wherever the person goes, and they become extinct with the 
death of that person (Canon 74), while so-called reai privileges, 
attached to an object or a place, perish with the complete de- 
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struction of the object or place. Local privileges revive, if with- 
in the space of fifty years the place is rebuilt in the same or about 
the same location (cf. Canon 924) (Canon 75). From these 
Canons it appears that some privileges attached to a place are 
lost by the destruction, others may be revived by the rebuilding 
of the place. The difference seems to lie in the peculiar char- 
acter of places, chapels, churches, sacred grottos, which, if once 
destroyed, could really not be replaced, and are lost as entirely 
as a miraculous picture destroyed by fire. On the’ other hand, 
indults granted to a church without any special reference to the 
particular building as such, can always be restored if destroyed { 
by fire, or other cause. 


By non-use of privileges, or action contrary to one’s privileges, 
they are not lost except in cases of privileges which are a hard- 
ship to a third party, in which case the third party can induce | 
legal prescription against the privileged party, or claim tacit 
renunciation on the part of the privileged person (Canon 76). 

Privileges cease, moreover, if in the course of time the cir- | 
cumstances are changed in such a way that according to the 
judgment of the superior the privileges become rather injurious, | 
or by reason of circumstances their use becomes illicit. If privi- | 
leges were granted for a definite period of time, or a definite i 
number of cases, they become extinct when the time expires or | 
the number of cases has been exhausted. In cases of the internal 
forum, however, Canon 207, §2, provides that if by inadvertence 
the priest should not have noticed that the time of his faculties 
has expired, or that he has exceeded the number of cases for 
which they were given him, his exercise of the supposed faculties : 
shall nevertheless be valid (Canon 77). | 

If a person abuses the power granted him by privilege he de- ! 
serves to be deprived of the privilege. The Ordinary should not 
neglect to advise the Holy See of the abuse, if the matter is 
serious (Canon 78). 

Though privileges granted orally by the Holy See to some per- 
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son can be made use of for the forum of conscience, nevertheless 
no one can urge such a privilege in the external forum against 
any one, unless he can furnish legal proof that he has received 
the said privilege (Canon 79). 


DISPENSATION 


NATURE OF DISPENSATION 


A dispensation is a relaxation of the law in a special case. It 
can be granted by the legislator, by his successor in office, by a 
superior legislator, and by a person delegated by these authorities 
(Canon 80). Laws are made for the purpose of properly direct- 
ing the actions of the whole society, or organization, to the attain- 
ment of the proper end of that society. It is apparent that under 
certain circumstances the law may become an undue hardship 


in some cases, inasmuch as the difficulty to observe the law 
may be out of proportion to the benefit accruing to the society, 


and in such cases a person is said to be exempt from the ob- 
ligation for the time that such extraordinary difficulty con- 
tinues to exist, provided the law is not of such a nature that 
the contrary action would be intrinsically sinful. Outside of 
this case, it is entirely reasonable to say that no legislator intends 
to urge the law under circumstances which make the law ex- 
traordinarily difficult. Besides this exemption from the law, 
relief may also be granted by the ecclesiastical superior to indi- 
viduals from observing the law. It is evident, however, that such 
dispensation cannot be granted arbitrarily and without a good 
reason, otherwise the superior would not be true to his duty of 
promoting the welfare of the society of which he has charge. 
That, under certain circumstances, exemptions from the law, 
allowed to certain individuals, may be even more advantageous 
to the society than the observance of the law, is quite plain. The 
judgment in this matter rests with the superior, or his delegate 
(Canon 80). 
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PoweER OF DISPENSATION FROM THE VARIOUS Laws 


From the general laws of the Church there cannot be dispen- 
sation granted by any authority inferior to the Roman Pontiff, 
not even in particular cases, unless this power has been granted 
to some persons, either explicitly or implicitly. If recourse to 
the Holy See is difficult, and the case cannot be delayed without 
great harm, the Code allows the Ordinaries to grant a dispensa- 
tion, provided it is a case in which the Holy See usually does 
grant a dispensation (Canon 81). 

Diocesan laws, and laws of provincial and national councils, 
may be dispensed from, in particular cases, by local Ordinaries 
for a just reason. Laws passed by the Holy See for a diocese 
or country cannot be dispensed from by the bishops, except in 
cases mentioned in the preceding paragraph (Canon 82). 

Pastors of parishes cannot grant any dispensation, either in 
the general or in the particular law, unless this power has been 
explicitly conceded to them (Canon 83). The Code gives them 
the power to dispense from all marriage impediments (except the 
priesthood and affinity in the direct line, and such impediments 
as are considered impediments of the natural law) in case one 
of the parties is in danger of death and there is no time to have 
recourse to the bishop. For occult cases they have power to 
dispense in marriage impediments, in case the impediment is not 
discovered until everything is ready for the marriage and it can- 
not be delayed without probably causing great harm, and there 
is no time to apply to the bishop (cf. Canons 1044 and 1045). 
Pastors can dispense in individual cases single persons as well 
as entire families from the observance of the Sundays and holi- 
days of obligation, and from fast and abstinence (cf. Canon 


1245). 
DIsPENSATION Not To BE GRANTED WITHOUT A GoopD REASON 


No superior is allowed to dispense from an ecclesiastical law 
without a just and reasonable cause, which should be in propor- 
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tion to the gravity of the law from which a dispensation is to 
be given. A dispensation granted even by the legislator himself 
without a good reason is morally wrong, and, if given by a per- 
son holding delegated power, it is invalid. If it be doubtful 
whether there is sufficient reason for obtaining the dispensation, 
it may yet be lawfully asked and its concession is licit and valid 
(Canon 84). 


INTERPRETATION OF DISPENSATION 


A dispensation is considered odious, inasmuch as it makes an 
exception from the law, and disturbs the ordinary standard of 
conduct that the law demands of the members of a society, where- 
fore a dispensation is to be strictly interpreted, and it is not law- 
ful to extend it to other similar cases, though the same reasons 
may exist. Even the faculty to dispense in a certain number of 
cases is to be strictly interpreted (Canon 85). 


CESSATION OF DISPENSATIONS 


Dispensations which are made use of repeatedly for some 
length of time, cease, if the reason for which they were granted 
has ceased with certainty and in its entirety. For the rest, the 
Code refers to the cessation of privileges and wants the same 
rules applied for dispensation. Here is to be considered also 
what we said in explanation of Canon 41, in the article on Re- 
scripts, for cases in which the motive or reason ceases before the 
dispensation reaches the petitioner, or is put into effect by him. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 























ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 





Is A Bisuop OBLIGED TO GIVE THE “EXEAT” TO A SUBJECT WHO 
WISHES TO JoIN ANOTHER DIOCESE? 


Qu. A student, “A,” who had been incorporated into diocese 
“X,” and had received minor orders from his bishop, subse- 
quently left the seminary, fearing he had no vocation. After 
three or four months he makes up his mind to resume studies, 
and wishes to be incorporated into another diocese, “Y.” Can 
the bishop of the latter diocese demand his “Exeat” from the 
bishop of “X,” or, in other words, is the former bishop obliged 
to give the young man leave to join the other diocese? 

Ans. There is no provision in Canon Law which obliges a 
bishop to give up his right to a cleric who is duly incorporated 
in his diocese, wherefore it depends on his good will and pleasure 
whether he will allow such a transfer to another diocese. If, 
however, the cleric has a good reason for joining another dio- 
cese, it would not be good policy to force him to serve in the 
diocese where he does not care to stay, but as far as law is con- 
cerned it depends entirely on the will of the bishop who first 
incorporated him. 


APPLICATION OF Hoty MASS FOR THE REPOSE OF THE SOUL OF 
PROTESTANTS 


Qu. Does the new Canon Law modify in any way the former 
discipline in the matter of application of Holy Mass for here- 
tics? Is it now allowed to offer a Mass publicly for a Protestant, 
who was born in Protestantism and lived in error bona fide, as 
far as appearances go? 

If Mass cannot be offered publicly, but privately, how is the 
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word “privately” to be understood? Is it enough that no notice 
be given from the pulpit, and does it make any difference whether 
the Mass is read or sung? 

Ans. The principle of the Church is clearly enunciated by Pope 
Gregory XVI. in the statement that “by both the old and new 
discipline of the Church it has been forbidden to honor with 
Catholic rites people who died in external and notorious pro- 
fession of heresy.” As the Church does not alter her prin- 
ciples, it would not be a correct interpretation of the new law 
of the Code to construe it in such a manner as to contradict the 
principle stated by Pope Gregory XVI. All that may be gathered 
from Canon 2262 is that Holy Mass may be applied privately 
for Protestants in as far as they fall under the class of excom- 
municati tolerati. Just what privately means here is not easy 
to determine. It certainly excludes all publication of intention, 
and it will also be necessary to avoid knowledge of the intention 
to be spread among the people, for it would then cease to be 
private. It does not seem to make any difference whether the 
Mass is a high or low Mass. In any case, scandal to the Catholic 
people has to be avoided, for they would justly object to eccle- 
siastical honors being given by the Church to non-Catholics. As 
to the question whether there is a difference between the old law 
and the Code in this matter, one may say that the Code shows 
more leniency by explicitly allowing private application of Holy 
Mass for those separated from the Church, while a former deci- 
sion of the Holy Office, of April 7, 1875, rigorously forbade 
application of Holy Mass for such that were publicly known to 
have died outside the Church, even though the application was 
known only to the priest and the party who gave the stipend for 
the Mass. 


THE PASTOR AT THE CATHEDRAL, RuUBRICAL QUESTION 


Qu. 1. Can (according to Canon Law) the following combina- 
tion exist at a cathedral? The Right Rev. Bishop as pastor, a 
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priest as rector and other priests as assistants? Does the law 
prescribe that if the bishop is pastor the others are all ipso facto 
assistants? If a rector can be appointed, what is his status re- 
garding stole fees, and is he obliged to say the missa pro populo 
on the days when pastors must say Mass for the congregation? 

2. While distributing Holy Communion, should the Domine 
non sum dignus be said aloud all the way through, or only the 
first words aloud and the rest silently? Of course, at Mass the 
Domine non sum dignus only is said aloud and the rest silently, 
but is there a difference in distributing Holy Communion to the 
faithful? 

Ans. 1. The bishop is the pastor of the whole diocese, and 
Canon Law does not consider him as pastor of one individual 
parish. His salary or income is to be raised from all the parishes 
in proportion to their financial standing. Canon Law knows of 
cathedral parishes as incorporated in the cathedral chapter (in 
the U. S. we have no cathedral chapters), and in that event the 
chapter appoints a vicar who is pastor of the cathedral, with all 
the duties and rights of a pastor, including stole fees, unless the 
diocese has special regulations regarding the use of the stole fees. 

2. The rubricists seem to be agreed that the prayers, Fcce 
agnus Det and Domine non sum dignus, are to be said entirely 
in aloud voice. The wording of the rubrics simply mentions that 
the priest shall say in a loud voice the Ecce agnus Dei, and then 
three times Domine non sum dignus. 


CONFESSION OF SISTERS IN THEIR Own CoNVENT CHAPEL 


Qu. May the chaplain of a hospital hear the confession of a 
Sister in the chapel which serves both for the Sisters and the 
inmates of the hospital, if the Sister thinks she cannot wait until 
the confessor comes because of some matter of conscience that 
makes her afraid to go to Holy Communion without confession? 

Ans. We discussed this question in the April number of this 
magazine, and came to the conclusion that in their own convent 
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chapel Sisters cannot confess to a priest unless he be either the 
confessor or has otherwise received special faculty from the 
bishop. Wherefore the chaplain could not hear the confession 
of the Sister. It would be advisable, however, for the chaplain 
to have an understanding with the bishop, by virtue of which he 
would, in a case like the one mentioned, be able to help a Sister. 


ARE PASTORS IN THE UNITED STATES OBLIGED TO APPLY 
Hoty Mass FoR THE CONGREGATION ? 


Qu. There is quite some dispute among priests as to the ap- 
plication of Sunday Mass for the Congregation. Some claim 
we are not bound to apply this Mass for the people, and even 
some bishops have declared the pastors are not so obliged; again, 
it is said if we do so we may take a stipend for the other Mass 
and give that stipend for some religious purpose. Is this in ac- 
cordance with law? 

Ans. This question, concerning the obligation of pastors in 
the United States to apply Holy Mass for the people, has, we 
understand, been submitted to the Holy See by a bishop of our 
country, but so far no answer has been published in the official 
magazine of the Holy See. From the decision, however, which 
was given to the bishop of Warsaw, as quoted in the Roman 
documents in the present number of this magazine, it may be 
followed that our pastors will receive the same answer, namely, 
that they are bound to say these Masses. If they are so bound, 
as seems to be held by the majority of bishops apart from the 
new decision to the bishop of Warsaw, then the pastor cannot 
take a stipend on Sunday even though he says two Masses. That 
has been decided repeatedly for countries where pastors have 
the obligation of saying Mass for the people. Only by special 
indult some diocese obtained permission to accept for the second 
Mass a stipend for the benefit of some pious cause. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 




















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





OBLIGATION OF PENITENT TO FOLLOW JUDG- 
MENT OF THE CONFESSOR 


Casus.—Severus, confessor, imposes on Henrietta, penitent, 
an obligation of restitution. Henrietta declares that other con- 
fessors have held her not bound by any such obligation and she 
refuses to abide by the decision of Severus. The confessor an- 
swers: “I am the judge and teacher in the confessional. As 
you refuse to accept my decision and instruction, you are not 
properly disposed. I cannot absolve you.” 

Question.—1. In case of disagreement between confessor and 
penitent must the penitent accept the confessor’s judgment ? 

2. May the confessor enforce his judgment under pain of 
denial of absolution? 

3. Did Severus act rightly in refusing to absolve Henrietta? 

Solution.—1. Christ has appointed His priests to judge con- 
cerning the absolution or retention of sins and the kind of satis- 
faction to be imposed. (C. Trid. sess. 14 de poenit, c. 5). Hence 
to them it belongs as confessors to decide in matters that per- 
tain to the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. If a 
disagreement arise between the confessor and the penitent as to 
whether the former possesses jurisdiction or the latter has real 
contrition, the confessor’s judgment prevails. He may of course 
decide that he is free to follow the penitent’s opinion. The ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament is an act of the confessor, not of 
the penitent. In his own acts the confessor must be guided by 
his own conscience. But though the confessor is judge con- 
cerning the disposition of the penitent and the satisfaction to be 


imposed, he is not judge of controversies. This belongs to the 
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Supreme Pontiff. Maik ‘on saibine that are freely controverted 
among the theologians and doctors he has no right to impose his 
views on the penitent, even though he knows that his own opin- 
ion is more common, or more probable. When there is question 
of the penitent’s obligations, it is the penitent’s conscience and 
not that of the confessor that must guide, provided, of course, 
that the penitent is not too ignorant to form his conscience on a 
given matter or that his conscience is not clearly erroneous. In 
these latter cases it would be the confessor’s duty to instruct, in 
accordance with the rules of moral theology about culpable and 
inculpable ignorance. 

2. The confessor may and should deny absolution to penitents 
who do not acquiesce in his judgment regarding their unfitness. 
But he may not refuse absolution to them merely because they 
do not agree with him on some disputed question of duty about 
which the moralists are divided. The penitent who has sorrow 
for his sins has the right to absolution, and this involves an 
obligation on the confessor’s part to grant absolution. But if 
a pentitent pertinaciously held views opposed to doctrines that 
he was bound to follow, the confessor would rightly judge him 
indisposed for absolution. 

3. Henrietta was disposed for absolution provided she evi- 
denced sorrow for her sins. That she agreed with other con- 
fessors rather than with Severus on an open question about resti- 
tution did not prove lack of sorrow. Severus had no right to 
refuse her absolution on that ground. 


Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 














